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ACTING VERSIONS OF ELIZABETHAN PLAYS 


By ALFRED Hart. 


THE following facts have been established during the present 
investigation : ! 

1. Jonson and Shakespeare wrote three-fourths of all the extant 
plays containing more than 3,000 lines a piece ;_ plays of this length 
are about one-eighth of the total number, and therefore are the 
exception and not the rule. 

2. The average length of all extant plays (exclusive of Jonson’s) 
with sound texts, written between 1587 and 1616, does not much 
exceed 2,400 lines. 

3. Dramatists and actors concur in stating that in all the important 
London theatres two hours were allotted for the representation of 
a play. : t 
4. Not more than 2,400 lines—this number is, in my opinion, 
overstated by about 100 lines—could possibly be acted in two hours. 

5. The plays presented in the summer months do not appear to 
have been longer than those acted during the winter. 

6. The time spent on the whole entertainment, either in winter 
or in summer at the unroofed theatres, inclusive of play, jig, dances, 
songs, etc., rarely exceeded the two hours and a half between two 


* See R. E. S., viii, April, pp. 139-154, October, pp. 395-414. 
I 
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o’clock, the hour of commencement, and half-past four o'clock, 
when daylight was failing in winter. 

7. There are those who may object that I interpret too literally 
the almost unanimous statement of the dramatists concerning “‘ the 
two houres traffique of our Stage”; I am content to reply that 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Fletcher and the rest state in plain words a 
fact well known to them all, and I prefer to accept their explicit 
statements than put my trust in critics who try to explain some 
three hundred years later that “‘ two ” means “ three.” 


I 


The first and by far the most important consequence that must 
be deduced from the above facts is, that, if the actors adhered rigidly 
to the limit of two hours for the representation, all plays exceeding 
2,300 to 2,400 lines in length would be liable to abridgment and 
usually would be abridged. If they extended the time to two hours 
and a quarter the length of the play might reach to about 2,600 
to 2,700 lines. A play of 3,000 lines would last more than two hours 
and a half ; we have evidence of the abridgment of at least two such 
plays. We have no definite contemporary statement that it was 
the custom of the actors to make an acting version from the author’s 
manuscript of any play if it exceeded 2,400 lines ; we are not informed 
that even such unusually long plays as Richard III (3,600 lines) 
and Cynthia’s Revels (4,268 lines) were abridged. Our conclusions 
on this, as on all other questions involving Elizabethan stage practice 
and the conditions under which plays were written and produced, 
must, at the best, continue to be reasonable inferences from scanty 
and casual] allusions ; too often for a pennyworth of fact modern 
critics give us a pound’s worth of conjecture. I have shown that 
the average length of the plays written for the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean stage is very little more than the number of lines that 
could be played in the two hours which dramatists and actors say 
were allotted for representation. ‘This closely-linked chain of 
facts compels us to deduce the definite and logical conclusion that 
the acting versions of plays presented on the Globe or Blackfriars 
stage would not usually exceed 2,400 lines; accordingly, longer 
plays would be more or less drastically curtailed. I estimate that 
about 40 per cent. of all our extant plays were staged in the form 
of abridgments ; it may be doubted whether a play of 3,000 lines 
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was ever acted on the public stage. I now offer some evidence in 
support of my assertion that abridgment of plays was customary, 
not occasional. 

Plays preserved in contemporary manuscripts are perhaps the 
most important source of our information on the subject of acting 
versions. About thirty such manuscripts of plays undoubtedly 
written for the public theatre have survived ; some of them have 
appeared in facsimile reprints during the past thirty years. Those 


TABLE I 


Numser or Lines Omitrep IN Manuscript Piays 





Number of | Number of | Number of 
lines, lines spoken. 


Name of play. eames 





Orlando Furioso (c. 159°) Sete: s me 
Dulwich MS.) : 532 319(Q) 
1,672 1,638 
2,689 2,222 
2,934 2,830 
2,061 1,865 
2,139 2,139 
2,417 25417 
2,213 2,049 
2,742 2,702 
2,442 25341 
2,530 2,438 





John a Kent and John a Geter 
Sir Thomas More ee 

1 Richard II 

Edmond Ironside 

The Cuckqueans 

The Faery Pastoral .. 

The Second Maiden’s Tragedy 
The Honest Man’s Fortune 

The Faithful Friends .. 

Sir John Van Olden Barnevelt 


2,284 2,255 
2,816 2,653 
2,541 2,541 
2,476 2,442 
2,525 2,525 


The Welsh Ambassador 
The Captives .. . 
Dick of Devonshire 

The Parliament of Love 
Believe as You List ‘ 





2,446 2,358 


Average Length 








| 
| 
| 
se 
Charlemagne .. 74 at 2,656 2,651 
| 





which have been used as playhouse or prompt copies usually indicate 
the “cuts” made by the actors either in compliance with the 
orders given by the Master of the Revels or for the purpose of adapting 
or shortening the play for representation. Some passages are 
crossed out by being struck through with the pen or by cross- 
hatching ; passages marked by the actors for omission are usually 
distinguished by their being enclosed in brackets or by the presence 
of a line at the left-hand side of the script. In the table above 
I give the total number of lines in each of certain plays in manuscript, 
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most of which contain lines marked for omission ; in a second column 
is given the total number of lines to be excised; inathird the number 
of lines that may have been spoken on the stage. I have arranged 
the plays in what I take to be the chronological order of composition, 
and have included four plays which contain no marks of abridgment. 
My list consists of seventeen plays only; four of Percy’s plays 
are as yet unprinted, and some manuscript plays are not playhouse 
copies, and were printed soon after they had been played. 

Upon the figures contained in Table I certain comments may 
be worth making. 

1. No extant play in manuscript, written to be acted on the 
public stage, is 3,000 lines in length. 

2. The average length of sixteen unabridged plays in manuscript 
is 2,446 lines a play. ‘This result is in exact agreement with the 
average of 2,447 lines a play, which was obtained for 204 extant 
printed plays with sound texts written by all authors other than 
Jonson during the years 1590 to 1616. 

3. The average length of the acting versions of these sixteen 
plays is 2,358 lines a play ; this average agrees quite well with the 
total of 2,300 to 2,400 lines which was calculated to be the greatest 
number of lines that could be acted on the Elizabethan stage in the 
customary playing time of two hours. 

4. Though each of these plays, except 1 Richard II, The Honest 
Man’s Fortune, and The Captives, could be acted without any 
abridgment in less than two hours and a quarter, substantial 
reductions in length were made. 

5. Almost all plays in manuscript contain passages marked for 
omission, most of which do not appear to have been made in com- 
pliance with the orders of the censor. 

6. The number of lines cut out by the actors does not appear 
to have borne much relation to the length of the play. Thus 196 
lines, mostly in short passages of two or three lines, were cut out 
of the short play Edmond Ironside, whilst only 104 lines disappear 
from the long chronicle play 1 Richard II. 

The evidence obtained from plays in manuscript, though not 
as much or as convincing as could be wished, helps to support 
and is supported by the facts and conclusions obtained from a 
study of plays in print. The conclusions, numbered (2) and (3) 
above, cannot be coincidences ; and the fact that most of the plays 
in manuscript were more or less abridged helps to establish the 
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conclusion that abridgment was a custom, the rule rather than the 
exception. Our knowledge of stage history is too scanty for us to 
say definitely that all these plays were staged ; perhaps, too, some 
of these manuscripts were not used as “ prompt” or playhouse 
copies. 

It is a remarkable fact that the three best preserved of the “ bad ” 
or surreptitious quartos of Shakespeare’s plays are not very much 
below 2,300 to 2,400 lines, which I take to be the maximum length of 
an acting version prepared for a performance intended to last not 
more than two hours. Each of the authentic plays was too long to 
be acted in its entirety, and the stage adapter—perhaps Shakespeare 
himself—would find it necessary to prepare an acting version. 
The original plays contain : 


3 Henry VI (folio) ¥ bi 7 .. 2,904 lines. 
Romeo and Fuliet (Q2) .. ss ‘e .. 2,989 ,, 
Hamlet (Q 2) a ‘e be ei is SPIcw 


The pirated versions contain : 


True Tragedy of Richard Duke o York .. 2,124 lines. 
Romeo and Fuliet (Q1) .. ; «oe 
Hamlet (Q 1) as es os ns a+ ae Se 


The equivalent of about 1 line in every 4 has been excised from 
3 Henry VI and Romeo and fFuliet ; Hamlet has suffered more 
severely. The corrupt and garbled texts of the surreptitious quartos 
were probably derived from “‘ copy ” furnished to the printers by 
some dishonest actors, who compiled them from their tattered 
“parts” and from recollections of the genuine acting versions ; 
the latter, in their turn, represent a systematic cutting down of the 
authentic plays to a definite length, and were probably from 200 to 
300 lines longer than the corrupt quartos. The fact that the first 
quarto of Hamlet is about the same length as The True Tragedy, 
though the genuine Hamlet is 760 lines longer than 3 Henry VI, 
suggests that the authentic acting versions of the two plays did not 
differ much in length. I shall discuss other problems concerning 
the relation of the ‘‘ bad ” quartos to the authentic texts later. 

Sir E. K. Chambers doubts whether we can separate with any 
certainty the loss due to abridgments made by the play-adapter 
prior to or during representation from the loss due to the garbling 
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or forgetfulness of the dishonest persons who supplied the printers 
with the copy for the “ bad” quartos. Discussing the relationship 
of the two quartos of Romeo and Juliet, he says: “‘ A report does 
not account for everything. Very possibly the report is of a text 
shortened for performance. Q 1 has 2,232 lines and Q 2 has 3,007, 
It is hardly possible to distinguish the reporter’s omissions from 
others, but several lacunz in long speeches or dialogues may be 
‘cuts.’””! Of such a text as the first quarto of the Merry Wives 
this statement is true ; in the better preserved scenes of such a text 
as the first quarto of Romeo and Juliet we can, in my opinion, 
distinguish with some confidence and an approach to certainty 
original “‘ cuts ” from the reporter’s omissions or mutilations. 

The most important difference between the “ bad” quartos 
and the authentic versions is the difference in length. It we accept 
the principle that the acting versions of plays were of such a length 
as permitted them to be acted in about two hours, we can explain 
how the 3,674 lines of Hamlet (Q 2) and the 2,904 lines of 3 Henry VI 
came to be reduced to 2,154 lines and 2,124 lines, respectively, in 
the surreptitious quartos ; these latter totals represent abridgments 
of abridgments cut to a standard size. Two hours was the usual 
amount of time allotted for the representation of a play, and thus 
curtailment of over-long plays must have been an established stage 
practice. Consequently we must examine the authentic texts of 
such plays as 2 Henry VI,3 Henry VI, Romeo and Fuliet, Henry V 
and Hamlet, not as lovers of poetry or students of the drama, but 
with the eyes of an Elizabethan play-adapter, whose business it was 
to prepare an acting version of about 2,300 to 2,400 lines for the 
stage. 

Romeo and Fuliet (Q 1) is 761 lines shorter than Q2; we may 
reasonably assume that 500 to 600 lines represent original “ cuts ” 
made by the play-adapter, and may debit the remaining 250 to 150 
lines to the account of the reporter. Let us examine the better 
preserved portion of the first scene 1, i, ll. 79-236. Of 158 lines 
of verse after the entry of Prince Escalus, Q1 omits 69 lines, 
68 are identical in the two versions, 11 have one word altered or 
omitted, and 10 exhibit more change but are obviously derived 
from the original lines ; not a line has been added. Parts of the 
speech of Prince Escalus (11. 80-83, and ll. go-93), some of Benvolio’s 
first speech (Il. 108-111), most of Montague’s first long speech 


1 William Shakespeare, Vol. i, p. 342. 
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(ll. 129-138), all his second long speech (ll. 144-153), and the con- 
clusion of the dialogue between Benvolio and Romeo (ll. 215-236) 
are not in Q 1 and are, in my opinion, original ‘‘ cuts”; I do not 
think these 54 lines were spoken on the Elizabethan stage. 

The passages omitted are precisely those which an abridger 
would cut out, if he must shorten the play without doing harm to 
its acting value; the omission of the concluding twenty-two lines 
can be justified because the second scene ends with the same two 
characters engaged in discussing the same topic. Some later 
“cuts ” remove poetical padding of little dramatic worth; thus 
the fantastic piece of Elizabethan preciosity put into the mouth of 
a commonplace medizval mother with its grotesque and over- 
elaborate comparison of Paris’s face to a book (I. iii. ll. 81-95) 
would certainly have been struck out by any play-adapter fit for his 
job. Other passages not found in Q1, such as I. iii. Il. 51-58 ; 
1. iv. Il. 17-28; 11. iii. I. g—14 5 UII. iii. Il. 118-134, and many others 
were probably not parts of the Elizabethan acting version. 

Some remarks on the points just raised may be worth making. 
In the first place all the omissions cited above are of passages that 
both the plot and the actors could very well spare; they occur in 
scenes otherwise very well preserved, and are preceded and followed 
by groups of lines reported almost verbatim. If we assume that 
the whole of Q 2 was spoken on the stage, nature must have endowed 
the reporter responsible for Q 1 with a most unusual type of memory, 
one that was apt to fail him most inexplicably when it was at its best. 
Thus he gives us eight lines of Friar Laurence’s first speech almost 
literatim, forgets six lines, and then continues without the loss of 
a line and with one interpolation and a few small verbal changes 
to the end of the scene, only the final couplet being omitted. The 
six forgotten lines are the least interesting portion of a long soliloquy. 
Idolatry will easily convince itself that this didactic passage subserves 
some subtly conceived dramatic end, but the most ingenious and 
lynx-eyed hunter of missing lines will find it difficult to deduce from 
the first quarto version of the friar’s speech, even with the help 
given by the fuller version of the second quarto, any reason for 
suspecting that a “ cut” had been made at the end of the eighth 
line. Here, as elsewhere, the reporter’s gift of forgetfulness is used 
most judiciously, and his lapses of memory come upon him only 
when he comes upon clumps of lines of such little dramatic value 
that any play-producer would excise them. Q 1, in its better reported 
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scenes, is, in my opinion, a better acting play than Q2; and the 
good judgment shown throughout in the choice of the passages to 
be omitted is strong proof that some competent person made the 
choice ; the vagaries of the reporter’s recollections had nothing to 
do with the majority of the important omissions. 

In the second place, if we assume that Q 2 was acted without 
abridgment and Q1 is the result of some haphazard process of 
partial disintegration, we have another remarkable feature of Q 1 
to explain. 

Q1 has lost 41 per cent. of 385 lines contained in eight long 
speeches, each more than thirty lines in length, present in Q 2— 
of three such speeches written for Juliet no less than 7c per cent. 
have disappeared ; the remainder of Q 2 is reduced by only 24 per 
cent. This differential treatment of long speeches is not peculiar 
to Romeo and Fuliet ; the speeches over thirty lines in the other four 
“bad” quartos—I omit The Merry Wives—have suffered much 
more seriously. The four received texts contain fifty-one such 
speeches (1,940 lines) in all; the four corresponding “ bad” 
quartos have lost 53 per cent. of the total number of lines in these 
speeches as against a loss of 37 per cent. for the remainders of the 
original plays. Moreover, speeches under thirty lines were much 
more drastically abridged than the dialogue and the shorter speeches. 
The following figures refer to all the five plays that have parallel 
texts. ‘The number of speeches of not less than ten lines each was 
reduced from 336 for the received texts to 162 for the first quartos. 
The five received texts consist of 6,473 lines of speeches, each of 
not less than ten lines each, and 9,407 lines of dialogue and short 
speeches ; the five first quartos show losses of 2,907 lines of long 
speeches and 2,903 lines of dialogue, i.e. the long speeches have 
lost 45 per cent., the rest of the plays 30 per cent. If we assume 
that reporting is responsible for all the differences in the reported 
texts, these results are exactly the reverse of what ought to have 
been anticipated. Dialogue and the numerous short speeches in 
which several characters have a share are not so readily remembered 
as long speeches, and are much harder to report correctly or com- 
pletely. A 50 per cent. greater loss of dialogue than of speeches 
would not have been an unexpected result ; actually we have nearly 
50 per cent. heavier loss of speeches than of dialogue. The simplest 
and most probable explanation of this remarkable variation from the 
result expected is to be found in the history of the texts of the 
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“bad” quartos; they are garbled and mutilated abridgments of 
the acting versions. In preparing these from the author’s manu- 
scripts the play-adapter cut down long speeches more severely 
than the rest of the play, partly because he found it comparatively 
easy to remove groups of lines from speeches without doing much 
injury to the plot, and partly because audiences were beginning to 
dislike the long speeches so common in moralities and interludes. 
An indication of this dislike is given in Hamlet. After the first 
player has declaimed the first thirty lines of his speech, Polonius 
interjects, “This is too long,” and Hamlet mockingly retorts, 
“It shall to th’ Barbars, with your beard.” The reporter and his 
unscrupulous comrades made up the “ copy ” for each of the “ bad ” 
quartos from the acting version in which long speeches had been 
more heavily cut than the rest of the play. The following suggestive 
table illustrates the application to Romeo and Juliet, Q1 and Q2, 
of what has been written above. 


TABLE II 








‘ E Total No. of | No. of lines in 
Title of version. lines in speeches of 10 
version. lines or more. 


No, of lines in rest of 
version, 





OR seh ae es ae 1,054 1,935 
(Acting Version) = - 2,400 (a) 847 1,553 or hy 


(6) 759 1,641 ere 


Q1 cn ea ide a 2,228 705 1,523 














How were the 2,989 lines of Q 2 reduced to the 2,228 lines of 
Q1? Rejecting the possibility that the reporter and his associates 
are responsible for the entire loss, I suggest that intermediate between 
Q2 and Q1 there existed an acting version, which, I assume, ran 
to no more than 2,400 lines, the greatest number that could be acted 
in the two hours specifically named in the prologue. My figures 
show that the play-adapter must have removed 589 lines of Q 2, 
more or less, and the reporter must have failed to remember 172 
lines of this acting version. Let us suppose that in preparing it 
from the author’s manuscript the company’s play-adapter cut down 
both the long speeches and the dialogue proportionally to the totals 
given for Q 2 in the table. This abridgment, containing 847 lines 
of long speeches and 1,553 lines of dialogue, would be spoken on 
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the stage by the actors and would be subsequently reduced by the 
reporter and his fellow-pirates to the 2,228 lines present in Q 1. 
Reference to the table will show that the above supposition implies 
the omission in Q1 of 142 lines of long speeches and only 30 
lines of dialogue. This result is so exceedingly improbable that we 
must reject the original hypothesis that the adapter reduced both 
long speeches and dialogue by a fifth. The figures appearing to 
the right of (5) in the table represent what is probably a fair 
approximation to the true distribution of long speeches and dialogue 
in the unknown acting version from which Q1 is derived ; they 
are calculated on the assumption that in this lost acting version the 
number of lines of long speeches bore to the number of lines of 
dialogue the same ratio as we find in the table for Q1. This 
assumption cannot involve an error of any magnitude. ‘The 
difference between 847 in (a) and 759 in (bd), or eighty-eight lines, 
represents the extra toll taken by the play-adapter of speeches not 
less than ten lines in length. 

Some other pieces of evidence, tending to support the conclusions 
enunciated above, may be offered. Upon the relation between 
the length of plays and the time available for acting them we may 
call in authors such as Marston, Jonson, Barnes, and Webster, 
and corroborate their evidence by citing the words of Moseley, the 
publisher of the first folio of Beaumont and Fletcher. The 
interesting induction to The Malcontent explains how a play of 1,908 
lines grew to 2,531 lines ; the actors speak : 


Sly : I would know how you came by this play ? 

Cun : Faith sir the booke was lost, and because twas pittie so good a 
play should be lost, we found it and play it. 

Sly: I meee you would play it, another company having interest 
1n it 

: Why not Maleuole in folio with vs, as Ieronimo in Decimo sexto 
with them They taught vs a name for our play, wee call it 
One for another. 

: What are your additions ? 

: Sooth not greatly needefull, only as your sallet to your greate 
feast—to entertaine a little more time, and to abridge the not 
received custome of musicke in our Theater. I must leave you 
sir. 


In 1604 a play of 1,908 lines was long enough for Blackfriars 
but rather short for the Globe. The “ additions’ of about 600 
lines were “ not greatly needefull ” and were inserted “ to entertaine 
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a little more time ”—about half an hour. The boys at Blackfriars 
played and sang, and their music was part of the performance ; 
with the King’s men “ the custome of musicke ” was “‘ not received.” 
The play, thus augmented, might last about two hours and ten 
minutes ; as the additions were written to order, we may be certain 
that the augmented Malcontent was long enough for all the needs 
of the company. Probably most dramatists restored to their plays 
prior to publication all passages excised by the actors. ‘Thus Jonson 
professes that the text of Every Man Out of His Humour represents 
the play “as it was first composed by the author B. I., containing 
more than hath been Publickely Spoken or Acted,” a supererogatory 
confession—it runs to over 4,400 lines. Later he says of Epicoene 
(3,541 lines) “‘ there is not a line, or syllable in it changed from the 
simplicity of the first copy.” All of his plays, except perhaps 
The Case is Altered, must have been very heavily “ cut” ; Barnes’s 
play, The Devil’s Charter, was acted before King James in 1607, 
but before it was printed it was “ more exactly reuiewed, corrected 
and augmented since by the author for the more pleasure and profit 
of the Reader.” . Evidently 3,015 lines were too many for a per- 
formance at Court. Webster’s Duchess of Malfi (3,037 lines) was 
first produced not later than 1614; the author informs us that 
“it was Presented priuately, at the Black-Friers ; and publiquely 
at the Globe, By the King Maiesties Seruants. The perfect and 
exact Coppy, with diuerse things Printed, that the length of the Play 
would not beare in the Presentment.” We do not know how much 
the actors cut out, but the author gives us some first-hand evidence 
that in 16142 play of 3,00olines could not be acted without abridgment 
either at Blackfriars in winter or at the Globe in summer. About 
this time Jonson, Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher tell us in 
the prologues or epilogues of three plays, each acted at these theatres, 
that “‘ two short hours ” were allotted by the actors for the representa- 
tion of a play; Webster’s remark makes it quite certain that at 
neither of these theatres, neither in winter nor in summer—were 
the two hours stretched to the two hours and a half required for 
acting the play without abridgment. Some later references do not 
concern my present inquiry; Humphrey Moseley, however, in 
his address, “‘ The Stationer to the Reader,” prefixed to the first 
folio of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, says : 


When these Comedies and Tragedies were presented on the Stage, 
the Actours omitted some Scenes and Passages (with the Author’s consent) 
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as occasion led them ; and when private friends desir’d a Copy, they then 
(and justly too) transcribed what they acted. But now you have both 
all that was then Acted, and all that was not ; even the perfect full originals 
without the least mutilation. 


Probably the stationer was puffing his own wares; he forgets to 
tell us the names of the plays to which those “‘ scenes and passages ”’ 
were restored, and we are without any means of testing the accuracy 
: of his statements. We learn, however, that, prior to 1616, the 
q actors were in the habit of making abridgments for the stage with 
. the consent of the authors—perhaps this was a concession to their 

rank. Probably this statement rests on the authority of Lowin, 
4 Robinson and Benfield, three of the signatories to the dedication, 
i actors whose connection with the King’s men went back to the 
days of Beaumont and Shakespeare. Moseley must refer to plays 
written before 1616, because, .:cing the longest, they were most 
likely to have been abridged. Only seven of the thirty-four plays 
4 in the first folio exceed 2,700 lines in length, the remainder average 
y barely 2,400 lines apiece. Abridgment of long plays continued, 
a but the average length of new plays fell steadily after 1616. If 
4 we may accept the testimony of the writer of the undated prologue 
5 to The Coxcomb, long plays were disliked by certain audiences as 
early as 1610. We read: 






























The work it self too, when it first came forth, 
, In the opinion of men of worth, 

q Was well receiv’d and favour’d, though some rude 
And harsh among th’ ignorant multitude 


” condemn’d it for its length 
That fault’s reform’d. 





The extant play runs to 2,411 lines, and is probably the abridg- 
ment. Heywood, however, deprecates “ the tedious scenes’ and 
“ lengthening out ” of The Iron Age, Part II (c. 1614-1615), which 
does not much exceed 2,300 lines. The prologue to The Humorous 
Lieutenant promises, 

All new things you shall see 


And these disposed to all the mirth you may ; 
And short enough we hope. 





This play was not produced before 1619 if the actor’s list is 
that of the first performance ; it is 2,690 lines in length. A manu- 
script of this play dated 1625 omits thirty-eight lines found in the 
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first folio and adds seventy-five new lines; evidently we cannot 
rely on Moseley’s claim that he restored all the excised passages. 
Abridgment was more prevalent than he thought. 


II 


The second conclusion that follows from the acceptance of 
two hours as the normal period of time allotted by the actors for the 
representation of a play and of 2,300 to 2,400 lines as the normal 
length of the acting version is, in reality, contained in what has been 
written above; its importance deserves an explicit and separate 
statement. 

I must insist strongly on the deduction that Shakespeare’s 
longer plays were not exempt from this customary abridgment ; 
consequently I hold that only seven of his plays, viz.: Comedy 
of Errors, Two Gentlemen of Verona, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Macbeth, Timon, The Tempest and Pericles could be represented 
without any abridgment. The remaining thirty plays would, in 
my opinion, be shortened by amounts varying from 50 to 1,350 
lines. Even if the time allotment was occasionally increased by a 
quarter of an hour, no less than eighteen plays, including almost 
all the histories and all the great tragedies except Macbeth, would 
be severely cut down. We have not a scrap of evidence to support 
the suggestion, which is implicit in much of past and present 
criticism, that Shakespeare was so highly esteemed in his own day 
that all his plays were acted as written. When he began his work 
as a dramatist the custom of the stage permitted the actor-partners 
to use as much of a play that they had bought as would serve the 
two hours’ traffic of their stage. We do not know whether later in 
his career he desired to break a custom that the actors believed 
was essential to the successful conduct of the theatrical business 
on which rested their own and Shakespeare’s prosperity; but 
in that era the most brilliant dramatist could not pretend to dictate 
his own terms. For the wares that he had for sale there was, at 
any rate until 1600, but one other buyer—Phillip Henslowe ; that 
way lay beggary and the Marshalsea. So the actor and man of 
business philosophically submitted to the mutilation of the plays 
written by the poet and artist. 

Of thirty plays too lorg to be acted in their entirety, accident 
and dishonesty have fortunately preserved no less than six in parallel 
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texts, one sound, the other corrupt. Now that critics are abandoning 
the extraordinary theory that the “ bad” quartos were the poet’s 
first sketches of plays which, after revision and considerable 
expansion, took the form in which they appeared in later quartos 
and the first folio, their great importance is being recognised. 

I shall have something to say on this theory a little later; I 
have already termed these “bad” quartos corrupt abridgments 
of acting versions made by the actors from the authentic texts. 
I have also given a small sample of the abundant internal evidence 
available in these quartos to prove that abridgment of long plays 
was a stage custom during the years 1592-1602. Acceptance of 
play abridgment as a practice of Elizabethan actors does not entitle 
us, however, to assume that a play has been cut down because it 
is much shorter than is usual with an author. 

Recently Professor J. Dover Wilson! has put forward a theory 
that the normal length of a play for the London stage in Elizabethan 
days was about 3,000 lines, and thus we understand why he looks 
for and finds evidence of “ cuts” and “ drastic abridgment ” in 
certain of Shakespeare’s shorter plays. The results given in my 
article, ‘“‘ The Length of Elizabethan and Jacobean Plays,” 2 prove 
that “‘ plays for the London stage’ averaged about 2,500 lines ; 
an average implies as many below as above it. 

Wide variation in the length of an author’s plays was characteristic 
of the golden age of our drama; monotonous uniformity in length 
is one of the marks of the silver age and decadence. Practically all the 
important dramatists wrote plays that differ in length by anything from 
800 to 2,000 lines. Thus Marlowe’s Dido (1,735 lines) is 935 lines 
shorter than Edward II (2,670 lines); Middleton’s No Wit, No 
Help Like a Woman’s (3,018 lines) exceeds his early comedy Biurt, 
Master Constable (2,054 lines) by nearly 1,000 lines ;_ whilst almost 
the same difference exists between Beaumont and Fletcher’s A King 
and No King (3,089 lines) and Wit Without Money (2,135 lines). 
Dekker’s bright comedy A Shoemaker’s Holiday (2,136 lines) is 
nearly goo lines shorter than The Honest Whore, Part II (3,022 
lines). ‘The excessive difference between Jonson’s two plays, The 
Case is Altered (2,525 lines) and Every Man Out of His Humour 
(4,452 lines), is partly explained by his habit of rewriting and 
expanding the original manuscript of the acted play prior to publica- 


1 New Shakespeare, Two Gentlemen of Verona, p. 81. 
* R. E. S., Vol. 8, April, pp. 139-154. 
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tion, but the extant texts of Sophonisba (1,611 lines) and The Fawn 
(2,841 lines), though differing by 1,230 lines, probably represent 
the author’s original manuscripts. We may expect that the writer 
of thirty-seven plays would exhibit even greater variation in length 
than any of his contemporaries, because more of his plays have 
survived ; actually the difference in length between short plays, 
such as The Tempest (2,015 lines), Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(2,102 lines) and Two Gentlemen of Verona (2,193 lines), and such 
long plays as Othello (3,229 lines), Coriolanus (3,279 lines) and 
Cymbeline (3,264 lines), is about the same as that between the two 
plays of Marston’s mentioned above. 

Seeing that such literary dramatists as Marston, Chapman and 
Middleton edited for publication plays of such widely varying 
length, we may ask Professor Wilson to explain why he assumes 
that a short play of Shakespeare’s is an impossibility. If the 1,611 
lines of Sophonisba are all that Marston wrote, why must we suspect 
that 300 or 400 lines have been excised by the actors from the 
Comedy of Errors (1,770 lines)? Chapman edited Cesar and 
Pompey (2,086 lines), which was probably written about the same 
time as The Tempest (2,015 lines); consequently I do not accept 
Professor Wilson’s dictum that the received text has been clearly 
abridged, and abridged in the main by “‘ Shakespeare himself,” 
especially when his enumeration of the “ signs of this abridgment ” 
begins with the statement, “ Zhe Tempest is the shortest text but 
two in the canon.” ! ‘The other “ signs ” include “ broken lines,” 
unmetrical lines, “‘ unsystematic mingling of verse and prose,” 
“the immense second scene,” obscurity of sense, etc. Were these 
“signs” characteristic of Shakespeare’s short plays only, such 
conclusions might deserve consideration and perhaps some measure 
of acceptance ; but short lines and unmetrical verses abound in the 
poet’s longest plays where they must be otherwise explained than 
as a consequence of abridgment. The size of the second scene is 
no proof of cutting ; much longer scenes are found in Richard III, 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, Henry IV, Hamlet, Measure for Measure, 
Timon and Winter’s Tale. Nor am I able to accept as “ signs ” or 
proof of abridgment the dropped threads and loose ends of the 
story so characteristic of Shakespeare’s plot-weaving. He wrote 
for his audience at the Globe and had no thought of making his 
plots critic-proof. The Tempest is not, in my opinion, the acting 

1 New Shakespeare, The Tempest, p. 79. 
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version of a longer play ; it is short, but with the help of the songs, 
the mask, the dances and the drunken pranks of Caliban and 
company it would last out the two hours which Jonson, Fletcher and 
Shakespeare unite in telling us was the time allotted for a play 
during 1610-1613. 

Probably some of the plays in the first folio are acting versions 
of longer lost originals; but literary sportsmen, on the look out 
for the spoor of an acting version, would do well to rid themselves 
of the notion that it is 3,000 lines long. No less than thirty plays 
contain each more than the maximum number of lines playable in 
two hours ; is not their presence in the folio or the quartos the very 
best of evidence that they are unabridged and contain all that the 


poet wrote ? 
Ill 


The third important inference that may be deduced from the 
existence of a time-allotment not much exceeding two hours for 
the representation of a play, and its logical corollary, an acting 
version somewhere about 2,300 to 2,400 lines, is that Shakespeare 
neither revised his own plays nor rewrote the plays of others in the 
manner ascribed to him by recent critics. 

Henslowe’s diary gives us some information on the prevalence 
and character of revision as practised by the dramatists writing for two 
London companies. During the five and a half years, 1598-1603, he 
makes reference to about 180 plays, and records payments, some very 
small, for the making of “ additions ” to seven plays and alterations 
in eight others. Due allowance being made for duplication, changes 
appear to have been made in about one play in ten ; neither revision 
nor rewriting played much part in plays belonging to the Admiral’s 
men. The practice of making additions to plays prior to revival, 
after they had been off the acting list for two or three years, added 
considerably to their length, but did not affect in any way the custom 
of abridgment. The term seems to have meant either entirely 
new scenes or new passages, each of some length, added to the old 
scenes, which were unaltered. The total number of lines added 
bore no proportion to the length of the play. Thus 174 lines 
(prologue, three new scenes and an enlarged epilogue) were added 
to the 1,505 lines of Mucedorus prior to its performance before 
James I; whilst 318 lines in five long passages were inserted in 
suitable scenes of the Spanish Tragedy, which was originally 2,825 
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lines in length. Dekker received {2 10s. for additions, probably 
not less than 200 to 300 lines, to the extant Sir John Oldcastle (2,898 
lines). Marston collaborated with Webster in writing the “ not 
greatly needeful” additions to the Malcontent (originally 1,918 
lines). ‘The 613 new lines consist of the induction, two new scenes 
and nine passages of varying length. Farcical sketches, 242 lines 
in all, were added as an additional scene to the first edition of 
A Fair Quarrel (2,272 lines). 

Additions usually affected very few of the characters in the 
original play, and, except for the cost of writing them, added nothing 
to the cost of the play. Thus the additions written for Malcontent 
and Mucedorus require no additional actors, those for the Spanish 
Tragedy one new actor (the painter’s part), etc. The new matter 
was written to order and seems to have been of a special 
character, e.g. a new prologue or epilogue or both for the Court. 
The additions to the Malcontent are comic or satiric, those for the 
Spanish Tragedy pander to the morbid interest of the audience in 
stage displays of madness, real or assumed. Usually they did not 
affect the story ; the actor-managers gave the public what it wanted. 
The inclusion of these additions in such a long play as the Spanish 
Tragedy would result in some “cuts ” of the older scenes of the 
play, and Jonson probably alludes to this when he speaks of “ the 
old Hieronimo (as it was first acted).” 

The practice of making additions to old plays does not seem 
to have been common. Shakespeare may have made some 
“additions” to his own plays on English history; their loose 
structure would permit the insertion of scenes or long passages 
subsequent to the composition of the original plays. We have no 
evidence that he did this, but he has left us two examples of his 
way with old plays in John and Lear, and their importance in any 
study of his methods of revision has not hitherto been estimated at 
its true value. ohn is an early play, whilst Lear belongs to his best 
period. 

A comparative study of these plays and their sources shows 
how drastic and thorough his revision was. Except for an odd 
fact or two, he seems to have used no other raw material for John 
than what he found in the Troublesome Raigne, yet though identity 
of theme usually leads to some identity in language, he has performed 
the miracle of changing entirely the thought and its expression, 
metaphor, simile, and all the distinctive part of the vocabulary of 
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the old play. One line alone remains and a few phrases. The 
result is that the vocabulary of the Troublesome Raigne is as close 
to that of Lucrece and of the plays on Henry VI as to that of its 
daughter play, King John. 

The following table gives the number of the rarer words present 
in the Troublesome Raigne, and also found in the plays named. 


TABLE III 
Rare Words ComMon To Troublesome Raigne aND Play NAMED 




















Name of play or poem. A B Cc Total. 
1 Henry VI .. 2 7 18 27 
2 o— Pe oe 6 9 12 27 
ne Henry VI . 6 6 II 23 
7 9 I4 3° 
King John me 6 8 14 28 





A gives the number of words peculiar to the play. 
B gives ne number of words found in me tg named and in one other play of 


C gives the number of words found in play named and in two other plays of 
Shakespeare’s. 

Of the twenty-eight “‘ rare ” words, common to the 7roublesome 
Raigne and John, no less than twelve are words necessary to the 
plot for which no exact synonyms exist, e.g. “ excommunicate,” 
“ priory,” “ tithed,” “ abbey,” ‘“ abbot,” “s legate,” “ see,” “ toll,” 
“ungodly,” etc.; of the rarer words in which Shakespeare had a 
choice, sixteen only are common to John and its source play. 

Most readers of our drama written before 1594 are struck with 
the sameness of the language, and any one who has studied the plays 
of Marlowe, Greene, Peele, Kyd and the young Shakespeare realises 
that they seem to share a common vocabulary. The Troublesome 
Raigne belongs to this period, and any attempt to use its vocabulary 
for the purpose of discovering its author is baulked by the fact 
that the so-called vocabulary clues lead indifferently to each and 
every one of the authors named. Thus of the rarer words found 
in this play Marlowe has 62, Greene 50, and Peele 45. The 
vocabulary of John is very interesting because Shakespeare has 
deliberately weeded out the stale and overworked words and phrases 
which he had taken over from his predecessors as part of the poetical 
outfit of a dramatic poet. Nearly 10 per cent. of the vocabulary 
of John consist of previously unused words, and no less than 109 
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words are either of his own coinage or first used by him in our 
literature. If he enlarged the vocabulary, he reduced the length 
of his play by 400 lines compared with that of his original, and did 
not increase either the number or the length of the speeches; as 
usual, he introduced plenty of vigorous dialogue and used the 
language of men, not that of poetical puppets. 

The poet has made such great changes and additions to the 
subject-matter of Lear that what he has left of the old King 
Leir is scarcely recognisable. ‘The vocabulary of the latter is much 
inferior to that of the Troublesome Raigne, and only twelve of its 
scarce words find a place in Lear, which has a richer vocabulary 
than any other play except Hamlet. 

This brief account of the transformation of the Troublesome 
Raigne into King John tells us how the young Shakespeare rewrote 
a contemporary play; in King Lear we have an example of his 
methods when he was at the zenith of his powers. I profoundly 
distrust the exceedingly ingenious theories which ultra-modern 
critics have elaborated from little or nothing to explain how 
Shakespeare partially rewrote or half-revised a play drafted by another 
man. They entirely ignore the abundant evidence which John 
and Lear afford us of the way in which he rewrote old plays, and 
pin their faith to partial recasts which we have no evidence ever 
existed. 

Literary revision of plays written for the public stage seems to 
have begun with Jonson, and was restricted in the main to the group 
of dramatists that came under his-influence. Jonson made a 
thorough revision of Every Man in His Humour between 1598 
and 1616. He added the prologue, varied the length of the acts, 
increased the number of scenes from twenty to thirty-three, changed 
the place of action from Italy to England, renamed most of the 
characters, and made hundreds of verbal and phrasal changes in the 
text. The length of the play is slightly increased ; excluding the 
prologue he added seventy-four lines. Only a few additions exceed 
two or three lines, and he struck out many lines and some short 
passages of the earlier copy. He increased one speech from thirty 
to sixty-six lines and added ten lines to another, but he struck 
out one speech of thirty-one lines and reduced another of the same 
length to eight lines. Chapman prepared a revised edition of 
Bussy D’Ambois for the press which was issued seven years after 
his death. He made over 200 changes, great and small, in the text 
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of 1607; they are well distributed throughout the play, and most 
of them affect a word or two in a line. Exclusive of the prologue 
and epilogue (36 lines), which may not be Chapman’s, the 
second edition (2,586 lines) is longer than the first by 145 lines. 
Chapman made 49 alterations which run to a line or more; 
he added 127 entirely new lines to Qz2, struck out 69 lines 
of Q1, and replaced 48 other lines of Q1 with 135 lines. One 
of the passages struck out of Qr is fifty lines in length; to 
balance this he substitutes seventy lines of Q 2 for eight lines of the 
original. The new matter is mostly dialogue, and except in five 
passages nothing is added to the speeches. Fletcher probably 
revised the second edition of The Maid’s Tragedy which is said on 
the title-page to be “ newly perused, augmented, and inlarged.” 
The augmentation amounts to seventy-seven lines, including three 
passages over ten lines apiece. 

We get a little information on the subject of revision and abridg- 
ment, most of it of a somewhat negative character, from plays of 
which more than one edition was printed. If an author saw a play 
through the press he might be trusted to take care that nothing 
was left out; if passages were omitted or suppressed in the first 
impression they could be easily inserted in the second, as plays 
were usually re-set. Under such conditions we may assume that 
the absence of any change in the second edition means that nothing 
had been omitted in the first. Comparison of the various editions 
of plays compels us to realise that many dramatists said with 
Heywood, “‘ It neuer was any great ambition in me to bee in this 
kind Volumniously read,” and they did not often trouble them- 
selves either to correct the blunders of the press or the corruptions 
of the text, or to remove gags introduced by the actors, or to insert any- 
thing omitted in the first edition. At least a hundred plays, including 
twenty-four of unknown or uncertain authorship, reached a second 
edition ; but in spite of puffing statements on the title-pages of 
second and later issues that the play had been “ revised,” ‘‘ amended,” 
“ refined ” or “ newly corrected and augmented,” we rarely find 
anything new except some additional errors of the press. Thus, 
in the second edition of Mother Bombie, twenty of the seventy errors 
found in the first edition are corrected, but no less than sixty-seven 
new corruptions are introduced.!' The third quarto of Richard III 
is declared to be “‘ newly augmented ’’—nothing was added. Except 

1 R. W. Bond, Works of John Lyly, Vol. 3, p. 166. 
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for the doubtful instance of Richard III we have no evidence that 
Shakespeare made a literary revision of any of his plays or saw those 
which were printed in his lifetime through the press. Not one 
made its bow to the public to the accompaniment of a dedication 
or preface or address to the reader or set of congratulatory verses ; 
each seems to have been silently hurried to the printers with all 
its many imperfections untouched. 

I must now grapple with the theorists who insist that the first 
quartos of Romeo and Juliet, Henry V, Merry Wives and Hamlet 
were the poet’s “‘ first sketches ” of the plays in the folio. 

Any study of a “ bad” quarto must begin with the acceptance 
of the fundamental fact that the text is not derived directly from the 
manuscript of any competent author, but is a corrupt, garbled, 
ungrammatical and probably mutilated version of some such 
original. The first quarto of Romeo and fuliet may be a corrupt 
abridgment of Shakespeare’s “‘ first sketch,” but it cannot be, and 
is not, his “ first sketch.” The theory suggests that he revised his 
own original version of someone else’s play, thus increasing the 
2,228 lines of Q1 to the 2,989 lines of Q2. The extant Q1 is 
almost long enough for “ the two howres traffique of our Stage ” 
mentioned in the prologue; if we assume that Q1 omits about 
150 lines of Shakespeare’s early version, his “ first sketch ” would 
be long enough to last two hours and could be played without 
abridgment. Q 2 exceeds Q 1 by 761 lines, an amount that would 
add forty minutes to the two hours required for acting the “ first 
sketch.” 

The added matter has a high poetic but low dramatic value, 
and in no way resembles “ additions’ such as we find in the 
Malcontent, Mucedorus or The Spanish Tragedy. It has no special 
theme or characteristic, gives very little scope for action, and lacks 
interest for an audience. The original text does not remain unaltered 
but has been revised line by line. Very little of Q1 has been 
omitted ; many words, phrases and half-lines have been inserted, 
and new passages, short and long, have been introduced in almost 
every scene of the play. Nearly all the fresh matter is amplificatory 
of what is already in Q1. Yet Shakespeare has not rewritten Q1 
as he did the Troublesome Raigne ; the text of his original, wherever 
it is of good quality, though corrected, is preserved. The new 
matter is in no way superior to the old; thought, poetry, style, 
versification and vocabulary are at the same level. No new scene, 
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episode or incident has been added to the story, though Q 1 has 
been increased by more than a third. Shakespeare has not made 
a literary revision such as was made by Jonson or Chapman ; in 
their revision omissions are almost as numerous as additions, and 
the original ratio between the total length of the longer speeches 
and that of the remainder of the play is maintained. The increase 
of the total length in Every Man in His Humour equals 3 per cent., 
in Bussy D’Ambois 6 per cent.; in Q 2 of Romeo and Juliet 34 per 
cent. 

The most remarkable change that Shakespeare made was to 
lengthen almost all the long speeches in Q1, the total increase 
amounting to nearly half the total lines added to it. Here follow 
some details. 














TABLE IV 
Qr Q2 
Speeches not less than 30 lines each a 3 10 
Speeches not less than 20 but under 30 lines of 8 8 
Speeches not less than ro but under 20 lines * 20 39 
Total of speeches not less than ro lines .. 31 57 





Shakespeare has increased the number of long speeches by 
84 per cent. and the length by 50 per cent. ; he added only 27 per 
cent. to the rest of Q1. He follows no definite plan in doing this. 
He may be supposed to have had an actor’s eye for what pleased 
the audience, yet he made practically no addition to the speeches 
given to such popular characters as Mercutio and the Nurse, and 
more than doubled those spoken by Juliet and her mother, which 
rise from 105 to 243 lines. Most of the additional lines given to 
them have little or no dramatic value, and would certainly be cut 
out by the adapter. Precisely the same thange occurs in the 
Contention ; the 64 lines of speeches given to Queen Margaret 
are increased to 171 in 2 Henry VI; and in the True Tragedy 
she speaks 94 lines, which become 176 in 3 Henry VI. This 
lop-sided method of lengthening a play was not adopted by any 
authors in making additions or a literary revision ; the provision of 
more poetry and rhetoric for the ladies may be well enough as a 
flourish of Elizabethan gallantry, but few of the lines would get 
past the adapter. 
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Shakespeare did not use this method of speech expansion in 
rewriting old plays written by others; the speeches in John 
and Lear are neither longer nor more numerous propor- 
tionately to the length of the respective plays than the speeches 
in the corresponding source-plays. The Troublesome Raigne has 
seventy-one speeches of not less than ten lines (eleven of thirty 
lines or more), amounting in all to 1,306 lines ; ohn has seventy- 
three speeches of not less than ten lines (eight are thirty lines or 
more), totalling 1,266 lines. We know, too, that the adapter usually 
cut down long speeches unless they gave scope to the actors or were 
necessary to the understanding of the plot ; why would a dramatist, 
especially one who was also an actor, increase the length of almost 
all the long speeches in the “bad” quarto of Romeo and Fuliet 
by 50 per cent., and of those in Hamlet, Q 1, by over 100 per cent. ? 

Romeo and Juliet, Q 1, if freed from corruption, is a good acting 
play ; if Shakespeare did revise it a second time the second revision 
was literary and not dramatic. ‘“ Additions” made to a play 
seem to have added very little to the cost of representation except 
for the fee paid to the author ; any needed excisions from or additions 
to the actors’ parts could be made by the book-holder. Jonson 
would probably not be paid for his literary revision of Every Man in 
His Humour, but, if it were staged, some new parts must be prepared, 
the actors would have trouble in half-forgetting the old lines and 
in memorising the new, the number of rehearsals would be increased, 
and the scanty leisure of the company correspondingly decreased. 
A dramatic revision such as the “ first-sketch ” theory postulates 
would be a greater nuisance to the actors than a literary revision, 
and would have the additional disadvantage of entailing extra 
cost. The author must be paid almost as much as for a new play, 
though perhaps no more than 300 or 400 lines would be used; a 
new set of parts must be made ready, additional actors must be 
hired, and perhaps some costumes bought. 

I cannot accept the double revision theory as an adequate 
solution of the problems raised by the co-existence of such parallel 
texts as the first and the second quartos of Romeo and Juliet. 
Professors Pollard and Wilson ignore the existence of two extant 
examples of the method adopted by Shakespeare in rewriting old 
plays ; I do not believe that he rewrote another man’s Romeo and 
Juliet in stages, two acts early in 1593, and the remaining two acts 
a couple of years later. The whole theory rests on Professor 
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Wilson’s untenable dogma that “ the normal length a play for the 
London stage in Elizabethan days was about 3,000 lines”; if 
an “abridged transcript’ ever existed it was the official acting 
version. I think that Shakespeare may have made glorious booty 
of an old play on Romeo and Fuliet very much as he did of the 
Troublesome Raigne, and the result was substantially Q2. ‘This 
would be reduced by the adapter in the usual way to an acting 
version of about 2,400 lines ; the corruption and mutilation of the 
latter produced Q1. If some members of the recently reconstructed 
Chamberlain’s men had acted in the source-play, the presence in 
this “ stolne and surreptitious ” text of non-Shakespearian matter 
may be explained. 
IV 


My fourth conclusion is that neither the folio versions nor the 
quarto versions of the seven plays, each of which exists in parallel 
“good” texts differing substantially in length, are the acting 
versions. Below is a table giving for each play : 

1. The total number of lines in the received text (Cambridge 
edition, 1863-1866). 

2. The total number of lines in the earliest good quarto text. 

3. The number of lines of the received text not found in 2. 

4. The total number of lines in the first folio text. 

5. The number of lines of the received text not found in 4. 


TABLE V 


Givinc NuMBER oF Lings IN PARALLEL TEXTS 


| 


Name of play. I 3 + 








Richard III .. 4i és .. | 3,600 211 | 3,570 
Richard II... 3 ? .. | 2,988 “s }2,705 


2Henry IV .. - inp «+ | 3,180 206 abe }3,140 


Hamlet ie a “K oo 1 Oar. 94 | 3,537 
Othello és a vi oc 9aa9 174 | 3,222 
KingLear ..  .. od oo} 9aes 113 | 2,899 
Trotlus and Cressida .. - oo | 2.490 38 | 3,323 




















N.B.—I have treated the two issues of 2 Henry IV as two separate editions. 


Critics are in substantial agreement that the differences in length 
between the quarto and the folio versions of these plays are due to 
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“cuts ” made with a view of shortening them for the stage. This 
explanation is very probably correct, but their silence suggests or 
implies that the “‘ cuts ” recorded in the table were the only ones 
made, and that the shorter abridged texts were the acting versions. 
Two of these are in the folio, and five in the quartos. If we must 
accept them as the acting versions, the length varies in a most 
remarkable way from 2,590 lines (Richard II) to 3,537 lines (Hamlet). 
The time saved by making these omissions varies from less than 
two minutes for Troilus and Cressida to over a quarter of an hour 
(Lear). ‘The time required for acting the abridged versions would 
range from about two hours and ten minutes for Richard II to a 
full three hours for Hamlet ; to this time must be added perhaps 
ten minutes for the inevitable jig. Much more striking differences 
might occur in a week’s programme consisting entirely of 
Shakespeare’s plays, such as : 


Monday -» 2 to 5.15 p.m., Hamlet (3,537 lines). 
Tuesday .. 2 ,, 3.50 p.m., Comedy of Errors (1,753 lines). 
Wednesday .. » 5-10 p.m., Richard IIT (3,389 lines). 


» 5-5p.m., Troilus and Cressida (3,291 lines). 
» 4-5 p.m., Midsummer Night’s Dream (2,102 
lines). 


Friday 
Saturday 


2 

Thursday .. 2,,4p.m., The Tempest (2,015 lines). 
2 
2 


In each instance I have added ten minutes for the jig, but the 
duration of the performances has not been overestimated. Varia- 
tions such as these in the duration of consecutive performances 
would scarcely be endured in our day, but they would be intolerable 
and impossible in an Elizabethan theatre open only in the afternoon. 
The custom of a daily change of programme began with the building 
of our first theatre and continued down to less than a century ago ; 
it would make some uniformity in the duration of performances 
given in the daytime not merely desirable but necessary. If the 
duration depended solely on the original length of a new play the 
audience patronising it would not know whether they would be 
able to leave the theatre at four or five o’clock ; and as the title of 
the play to be acted was not announced till the end of the previous 
day’s performance, country visitors and residents of the more 
distant parts of London would scarcely dare to risk a visit to the 
theatre, especially in the short days of winter, if they were likely 
to be detained till after half-past four. We must take into account, 
also, the influence of the plague upon the theatre. Thus, for the 
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years 1606-1608 and 1610 the London theatres were closed each 
year from about the second week of July to the middle of November 
or the beginning of December ; in 1609 they were shut all the year, 
except for two or three weeks in December. Thus the majority 
of the performances given during these five years would take place 
on the short days of winter and early spring. Every aspect of 
business, common sense, the convenience of actors and audience, 
and public policy would combine to tie the companies to a strict 
observance of the undertaking given by Lord Hunsdon on behalf 
of his men to begin “ at two and haue don betwene fower and fiue.” 
The maintenance of this agreement meant the making of acting 
versions. I have shown that the playing-time of two hours, the 
number of lines (2,300 to 2,400) that could be acted in that time, 
and the average length of the plays written for the public stage 
(2,505 lines) dovetail very well into one another. Consequently 
the length of the acting version must have been based on the two 
hours allotted for representation and would tend, within reasonable 
limits, to become fixed. Chaos would have resulted if it bore any 
definite relation to the extremely variable length of the plays bought 
by the actors. Though I cannot give any but a simple explanation 
of the difference between the parallel texts, I think the real acting 
versions of each of these plays were much nearer to 2,300 than 
to 3,000 lines. 


V 


My last conclusion is that our Shakespeare, in his own day 
the most popular and thriving dramatist, was first, and, above all, 
a poet and creative artist. No other deduction seems possible, 
if we contrast the great length of his plays with the moderate require- 
ments of the acting versions. Thirty of his thirty-seven plays 
exceed 2,400 lines, and the excess varies from 30 to 1,360 lines. 
With him began, and with him went out, the practice of writing plays 
far too long to be acted without abridgment ; the year of his death 
witnessed the performance of Jonson’s The Devil is an Ass, the 
last play but one more than 3,000 lines in length. The early York 
and Lancaster tetralogy averages 3,062 lines a play, the three later 
Lancastrian plays 3,105 lines each; the four great tragedies (of 
which Macbeth is almost certainly abridged) run to an average of 
3,071 lines apiece, whilst the two later Roman plays and Cymbeline 
average 3,186 lines each. Thus he steadily maintained throughout 
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his twenty years of dramatic work his early habit of writing as much 
as the poet-artist thought fit, apparently indifferent to the deformed 
abridgments of his masterpieces which the actors put upon the 
stage. Alone of all the important dramatists, he kept on his course, 
and did not, as did the others, gradually measure the length of his 
plays by the actors’ yardstick. He seems to have accepted philoso- 
phically and without complaint the custom of making abridgments ; 
whether he was called upon to play the Roman father and mutilate 
the child of his brain we do not know. Stage custom and the abject 
dependence of the playwrights upon their paymasters, the actors, 
left him and others Hobson’s choice in this matter. Jonson who 
shouted his grievances against other dramatists, the audience, and 
the actors from the housetops is silent on this business of abridgment. 
That the actors did cut his plays we know by his postulating “‘ two 
short howers” for the 3,066 lines of The Alchemist, and his 
covenanting ‘‘ the space of two houres and an halfe, or somewhat 
more ” for the 4,344 lines of Bartholomew Fair ; had they abridged 
them badly or overmuch the gentleman would certainly have given 
tongue. A priori it might seem unlikely that such an experienced 
dramatist as Shakespeare, of whose previous plays no less than 
eighteen or nineteen had been heavily cut, would have written the 
3,229 lines of Othello or the 3,279 lines of Coriolanus ; he knew that 
at least a quarter of each play, including much of his finest poetry, 
would not be spoken on the stage, and that neither these plays nor 
others would be published in his lifetime. Yet Shakespeare could 
not have been entirely free from some touch of “ that last infirmity 
of noble mind ” ; how otherwise are we to explain the never-ceasing 
prodigality of his genius under conditions that seemed to cut off 
any hope of more than temporary fame ? 

Shakespeare must have been an even more invincible idealist 
than his friend Jonson, and when he began to write a play the poet- 
artist took charge and pushed the actor-sharer into the background. 
With the gradual disappearance from the stage of the men who had 
grown to manhood in the days of the great queen, a more calculating 
generation of playwrights succeeded, who prudently economised 
their efforts and wrote little more than was likely to be used. After 
1616 the average length of plays steadily fell, and even the survivors 
of the great age went with the tide. Jonson wrote no more 3,000- 
line plays, and the five Carolean comedies average 2,750 lines each, 
or 830 lines less a play than his early work. The thirty-one plays 
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attributed to Fletcher fell from 2,580 lines a play to 2,368; 
Middleton’s seven plays average 2,323 lines each, a fall of 162 lines 
a play ; Heywood’s ten plays are reduced to 2,342 lines each, as 
against an average of 2,511 lines for his earlier plays. Massinger’s 
eighteen average 2,373 lines each; Ford’s eight, 2,404 lines each ; 
Shirley’s thirty-three, 2,252 lines each. The average for an incom- 
plete total of 127 plays is 2,386 lines a play as compared with the 
earlier average of 2,626 lines for 144 plays written. by the best- 
known dramatists. It is interesting to note that the average length 
of 122 plays (Jonson’s omitted) written during the period 1616-1642 
is 2,370 lines, which is almost identical with the average of 2,379 
lines for each of 167 plays (Jonson’s and Shakespeare’s are omitted) 
during the previous twenty-six years, 1590-1616. Here we have a 
striking proof that the conditions under which plays were written 
and produced during the fifty-two years (1590-1642) did not vary 
very much. 

My conclusion is that Pope’s epigram is almost the reverse 
of the truth. It is untrue that Shakespeare 

For gain, not glory, wing’d his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despite. 

That he wrote for money and got a competency is true, yet he gave 
his fellows God’s plenty for their pieces of silver and remained an 
artist to the end. 



































THE SOURCE OF GEORGE TURBERVILE’S 
TRAGICAL TALES, Nos. 2, 5, AND 8 


By RENE Pruvost 


THOUGH they have only come down to us in an edition dated 1587, 
the Tragical Tales of George Turbervile were certainly published, 
as Koeppel has shown, before May 15, 1577, and perhaps, if Professor 
Hyder Rollins’s “ new facts about George Tubervile ” be accepted 
as such, between 1574 and 1575.1 Of the “ sundrie Italians,” 
out of which, according to the title-page, they were translated, 
Turbervile mentions Boccaccio by name.?_ Rightly so, for seven 
out of the ten tales, namely, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9 and 10 are derived 
from him. Of the other three, the origin of No. 2 has hitherto 
baffled the sagacity of source-hunters, while Nos. 5 and 8 are usually 
said to have come from Bandello. The purpose of the present 
article is both to dispute this assertion and to point out that the 
three tales have a common source in another Italian work of the 
sixteenth century. 

Tale No. 2 sings the praises of “ Aretafila,” through whose 
constancy the town of “‘ Cyrene ” was freed of her tyrants; tale 
No. 5 relates the sad fates of a King of the Lombards variously 
called by Turbervile Alboin, Alboyne or Albyon and of his wife 
Rosmond, or again Rosmonda or Rosamund, and thus is upon the 
same subject as Davenant’s Albovine, Middleton’s The Witch, and 
Swinburne’s Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards ; and tale No. 8 
deals with the revolt of the inhabitants of Elis against their tyrant 
Aristotimus and extols the virtue of two worthy ladies of that city, 
Micca and “‘ Megesten.” ‘The latter two stories Turbervile could 


? E. Koeppel, “ George Turbervile’s Verhiltniss zur italienischen Litteratur,” 
Anglia, xiii (1891), pp. 42-71; Hyder E. Rollins, “‘ New facts about George 
Turbervile,”” Modern Philology, xv (1918), P. 513-538. 

* In the prefatory piece entitled: “ - e Authour here declareth the cause 


why hee wrote those Histories, and forewent the tanslation (sic) of the learned 
poet Lucan ”: 


Then I to reading Boccas fell, 
and sundrie other moe 
Italian Authours. . . . 
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indeed have read in the novels of Bandello, the first three parts of 
which were published at Lucca in 1554. The story of Alboin and 
Rosmond is there the 18th novel of Part III, and that of Aristotimus 
the 5th novel of the same part. Or again, he might have perused 
them in the French of Francois de Belleforest, who in 1570 had 
included them as “ histoires ” 73 and 69, respectively, in the fourth 
volume of his Histoires Tragiques extraites des ceuvres italiennes de 
Bandel. Still, when he came to compare the text of Turbervile 
with those of Bandello and of Belleforest, Koeppel found himself 
unable to decide which of these two the Englishman had taken for 
a model.! 

How little satisfactory did this hypothesis seem to him may be 
gathered from the fact that he tentatively put forth another. He 
noticed that the story of Aristotimus, headed with the names of the 
two heroines Micca and Megisto, had been first related by Plutarch 
in section xix of that part of his Moralia which is devoted to “ the 
virtues of women.” Barring an edition of the Greek text, the 
Moralia would have been accessible to Turbervile either in Xylander’s 
Latin translation, 1570, or in Amyot’s French rendering, 1572, 
and again 1574 and 1575, and Koeppel has surmised that the 
attention of Turbervile might have been drawn to Aristotimus 
from his meeting him in the mellow pages of the gentle French 
bishop. But having said so much he did not follow up his clue. 
He should have added that, as will be shown presently, Turbervile’s 
version of the story is closer to Plutarch’s than to Belleforest’s 
or Bandello’s. And he should have delved a little deeper in the 
Moralia. For there he would have found also (section xxiii) the 
story that is the subject of Turbervile’s tale No. 2. 

This would not yet have led him, however, to the real source 
of Turbervile. This we take to have been an Italian translation, 
by Mambrino da Fabriano, of the Silva de varia lecion of the 
Spaniard Pero Mexia, for there one finds, not only the stories of 
Aristotimus and of Aretafila in a form better agreeing with Tur- 
bervile’s version than either Plutarch’s and his avowed Latin and 
French translators or, as regards the story of Aristotimus, Bandello’s 


+ “ Die frage ob T. bei den aus Bandello stammenden geschichten no. 5 u. 

8 das italienische original oder Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques vor sich liegen 

hatte, kan ich nicht mit voller sicherheit beantworten,” op. cit., 53. Koeppel 

does not take into account pueeer's translation of the story of Aristotimus, Palace 

of Pleasure, ii, 5, 1567. from an occasional addition of a rhetorical 
character, Painter his Tea model so closely that it makes no difference. 
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or Belleforest’s, but also the story of Alboin and Rosmond in a 
version which Turbervile’s resembles more closely than it does 
those of Bandello or of Belleforest. 


To deal first with the two tales originally related by Plutarch. 
According to Turbervile’s version of her story Aretafila, the daughter 
of Elator, was a native of Cyrene who had been compelled to marry 
the tyrant of this city, Nicocrates, after he had caused her husband 
Foedimus (or Fedimus) to be assassinated. She loathed him and 
his tyrannical ways and cast about for the means to rid her country 
of his harsh rule. Surprised in the act of preparing a poisoned 
beverage, she claimed that it was only a love-philtre with which she 
meant to secure for ever the love of her husband. This she stoutly 
maintained even when put to the rack, and so great was the love 
that Nicocrates bore her that he both acquitted her of the charge 
and sought to pacify her by heaping various favours upon her. 
But she remained bent upon his destruction. She had by her first 
husband a daughter whose years made her fit for marriage. She 
set her on to win the affections of Leander, the brother of Nicocrates, 
and when this had been effected the consent of the tyrant to the 
marriage was easily obtained. After which the two women so 
plied Leander with importunities that he hatched a plot against 
his brother, had him murdered by a familiar of his and took up the 
reins of the government in his stead. But his rule proved no less 
harsh than the murdered tyrant’s, and Aretafila now went about 
to contrive his ruin. She persuaded a prince of Lybia, Anabus 
by name, to wage war against him, and while he was besieging the 
city drew Leander to a parley with him, to whom she had previously 
promised a large sum of money if he would secure the tyrant and 
deliver him over to her hands. This plot having been successfully 
carried out, Leander was by the magistrate sentenced to be thrown 
into the sea, and Aretafila was by the entreaties of the people 
prevailed upon to assume the charge of governing the city. She 
did so till peace and order were restored, after which she retired 
to a monastery of sacred virgins, among whom she ended her days 
peacefully. 

This substantially agrees with Plutarch’s version of the tale, 
whether it be in the Greek original, in the Latin of Xylander, or in 
the French of Amyot. Yet some slight discrepancies are to be noted. 
A lady whom Amyot designates as “‘ 'Thebe, femme du tyran de 
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Pheres ” receives at the hands of Turbervile the name of Faeraea. 
The account of the events following upon the arrest of Leander is 
not quite the same in both versions. After the tyrant has been 
seized upon by the Lybians, Turbervile makes Aretafila, who was 
present at the parley, go back to the town, inform the citizens of - 
what has been done, collect the money promised to Anabus and 
send it over to him, who then delivers Leander over to her hands. 
In Plutarch’s version she never leaves the Lybian camp till everything 
has been settled. Taking Amyot’s version for its representative, 
one reads there that the Lybians kept Leander 


en estroitte garde lié & garotté comme un prisonnier, jusques 4 ce que 
les amis d’Aretaphile arriverent avec les autres citoyens de Cyrene, qui 
luy apporterent l’argent qu’elle avoit promis, car si tost que lon sgeut en 
la ville ceste prise, la plus part du peuple y accourut a sa requeste & 
mandement: 1a ol quand ils apperceurent Aretaphile, peu s’en fallut 
qu’ils n’oubliassent tout le courroux & maltalent qu’ils avoient encontre 
le tyran, & estimerent que la vengeance & punition exemplaire qu’ils 
devoient faire du tyran, n’estoit qu’un accessoire : mais que leur principale 
besongne, & la fruition de leur liberté consistoit 4 la saluér, caresser & 
ambrasser, avec si grande resjouissance, que les larmes leur en venoient 
aux yeux, se jettans a ses pieds, comme si c’eust esté l'image de quelque 
deesse : ainsi y affluans les uns sur les autres jusques au seoir, 4 peine 
s’adviserent ils a la fin de se saisir de la personne de Leander, avec lequel 
ils s’en retournerent en la ville.! 


Nor does Plutarch say that Aretafila governed the country for a 
while or that she retired into a monastery of sacred virgins. After 
sentence of death was executed upon Leander, so Amyot writes, 
the citizens 
voulurent que Aretaphile eust la charge & administration de la chose 
publique, avec les autres principaux personnages de la ville. Mais elle, 
comme ayant joué un jeu fort inegal & variable, & qui avoit eu plusieurs 
parties, jusques 4 en avoir rapporté la couronne de victoire, quand elle 
veit que son pais estoit entierement franc & libre, s’alla renfermer en 
sa maison, & ne se voulant plus hazarder 4 s’entremettre d’affaire quel- 
conque publique, usa le reste de ses jours en paix & en repos avec ses 
parents & amis, sans se mesler plus d’autre chose que de besongner a des 
ouvrages. 

Turbervile’s version of the story of Aristotimus stands in very 
much the same sort of relation with that of Plutarch. This tyrant 


1 I follow the text of the edition of the @uvres Morales de Plutarque, Traduites 


du Gree par Jacques Amyot, Grand-Auménier de France ; Avec des Notes & des 
Obveroations 4 M. Vauvilliers . . ., published at Paris, “ Chez Jean-Baptiste 
»” in 1785. 
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had a satellite, styled Luzio by Turbervile, who had fallen in love 
with the fair and virtuous virgin Micca. Because she would not 
do his bidding and submit to his love, Luzio had cruelly slain her 
under her parents’ eyes. Whereupon Aristotimus, instead of 
punishing him, had treated him with even greater show of affection 
than before. This having been openly resented by a large number 
of the inhabitants, Aristotimus had had some of the malcontents 
put to death and the rest, to the tale of about 800, had been driven 
from the town. From their place of exile these asked Aristotimus 
to allow their wives and children to join them. After first refusing 
the tyrant made a show of consenting and then, when the women 
and children were setting on their way, caused his soldiers to charge 
upon them. A large number were slain, the survivors were clapped 
into jail, and the goods of all were confiscated. And when later the 
priestesses of Bacchus, wearing the insignia of their order, went 
to Aristotimus in solemn procession and begged him to relax his 
severity to the unfortunate prisoners, he dismissed them curtly 
and condemned them to a fine. This caused no small discontent 
in the town. Yet it durst not show itself openly. But the exiles, 
having planted a camp not far from Elis, where they were joined by 
numerous inhabitants, Aristotimus began to grow anxious. So he 
went to the jail, bent upon intimidating the women whom he kept 
there in durance into writing to their husbands to desist from their 
enterprise. To no avail, for they stoutly refused to comply, the 
lady “‘ Megesten ” speaking boldly for the rest in words aglow with 
the true spirit of freedom. And when some time later an eagle 
dropped a large stone upon the tyrant’s palace, this was interpreted 
by the inhabitants as a sign that his destruction was impending, 
and his foes were emboldened to strike out. It was all the easier 
for them to do so because Aristotimus, his own private soothsayer 
having flattered him with a favourable interpretation of the omen of 
the eagle, now went about without his usual guard. He was one 
of the first to die when the revolt broke out, after which the mob 
set the prisoners free and rushed to the palace, where the tyrant’s 
wife hanged herself, and his two daughters were seized upon and 
sentenced to death, a doom which they met with praiseworthy 
courage. 

This again is in substantial agreement with the story as originally 
related by Plutarch in the Morala. Still Turbervile has it that the 
action of one of the leaders in the revolt, a certain Ellanicus, had been 
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prompted by the fact that his two sons had been put to death by the 
tyrant. There is nothing of this in Plutarch, Xylander or Amyot. 


To be sure none of the discrepancies that have thus been noted 
is very important. Perhaps they are enough, however, to draw 
one’s attention back to Turbervile’s assertion that he had taken his 
tales, beside Boccaccio, from ‘‘ sundrie other moe Italian Authours.” 
The more so as the validity of this assertion would seem to be vouched 
for by the way in which he transcribed the names of some of his 
characters, such as Aretafila and Faedimus as against Amyot’s 
Aretaphile and Phaedimus in the first tale, and in the second Luzio 
as against Lucius. 

But it can hardly be that the Italian author from whom 
Turbervile borrowed the tale of Aristotimus was Bandello. For 
his version of the story is closer to Plutarch’s than to Bandello’s 
or to Belleforest’s, the latter being that from which it is farthest 
away. On two small points it differs from them all: none 
mentions the murder of the children of Ellanicus by the tyrant ; 
and Turbervile alone gives the name of Denys to the ancient God 
who in Xylander, Amyot, Painter and Belleforest goes by that of 
Bacchus, and in Bandello by that of Bacco.! On another point 
Turbervile agrees with Plutarch better than with Bandello and 
Belleforest. With him, before striking Micca, Luzio “ strips her 
naked as his nayle,” thus aggravating her plight in a way to which 
Turbervile returns a little later : 

A thousand stripes he gave the girle 


That had not on a cloute 
To save the burthen of a blowe. 


Here Belleforest is content with saying that “‘ Lucie,” rushing upon 
the girl, “ feit rompre ses habillemens vers ses espaules,’”’ and 
Bandello writes that ‘‘ Lucio comincid furiosamente a lacerarle 
le vestimente al torno, ed avendole fatto restar le spalle alabastrine 
nude, senza alcuna compassione ... la flagelld.” Whereas, 
according to Amyot, Lucius was so infuriated with Micca’s refusal 
to comply with his orders that “‘ luy deschirant ses vestements, i! 
la fouétta toute nue sans que elle dist un seul mot.”” Upon another 
point finally Turbervile agrees with both Plutarch and Bandello, but 


s This might be held to signify that he preserved the Greek form, such as he 
found it in Plutarch. But the name is given in Mambrino da Fabriano as Dionigio. 
Of which more anon. 
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not with Belleforest. With Turbervile, when the parents of Micca 
see that they cannot prevail upon Luzio to desist from his purpose 
of deflowering their daughter, they call for the help of the Gods in 
their distress, and this it is which so maddens the lustful fellow 
that he finally slays the young maiden. This invocation is in both 
Plutarch and Bandello, but it is omitted by Belleforest. From 
this it seems fair to conclude, first that Belleforest’s version 
of this tale is the least likely among the possible sources of 
Turbervile, and next that the hypothesis that he should have derived 
the story from Bandello is even less satisfactory than that which 
would give him for a model Plutarch or one of his avowed translators. 

His account of the fate of Alboin also differs in various respects 
from those of Bandello and of Belleforest. The gist of the tale is 
perhaps best given in the words which he uses in his “‘ Argument 
to the fift Historie ” : 


The Lumbard Albyon conquered Cunimund, 
And after death of him inioyd the state, 
And married with the Ladie Rosamund, 
The Princes daughter whom he slue so late : 
Whose skull he did convert into a pot, 
Because his conquest should not be forgot. 
His custome was at everie feast hee made, 
To drinke therein for pompe and foolish pride, 
And on a time his Queene he gan perswade 
To doe the like : whereto she nought replide 
But so much scornd his offer of disdaine, 
As straight she drew a plot to have him slaine. 
A noble man that Don Ermigio hight, 
With on Parradio, by the Queenes deceate, 
Were wrought to kill this monster if they might, 
And by the sworde they meant to doe the feate : 
And so they did within a little while, 
When least the King mistrusted anie guile. 
Upon his death, Ermigio out of hand, 
Espousde the Ladie Rosamund to his wife, 
Which when Longinus ' chaunst to understand, 
He practisde with the Queene to reave his life, 
To thend that he might marrie with his dame, 
Who gave consent to do this deede of shame. 
With venim vile to worke she thought it best, 
Which when Ermigio dranke, & found the drift, 
By force he drave the Queene to drinke the rest, 
Who seeing that there was none other shift, 
The poyson supt, and tooke it patientlie, 
A iust rewarde for both their villanie. 


Here again there are various discrepancies between Turbervile 


1 This Longinus was the representative of the Emperor, near whom Rosamund 
and Ermigio had been compelled to seek refuge from the discontent of the faithful 
followers of the slain King. 
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on the one hand and Bandello and Belleforest on the other. ‘The 
tale opens in all three versions with an historical introduction 
concerning the Lombards and their settlement in Italy. But 
Turbervile does not go into such great developments as Bandello 
and Belleforest. Nothing corresponds in his tale, in particular, 
to their relation of the part played by one Narsez in calling the 
King of the Lombards to Italy. Contrariwise, when recording 
the marriage of Alboin with Rosmond, Bandello and Belleforest 
are content with a bare mention of the facts. Turbervile introduces 
at this point a sentimental touch that is absent from their pages. 
As thus : 


nates 
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This Cunimundus had 
A daughter passing faire, 
Rosmunda hight, , that was his ioy, 
And should have bene his heire, 

If he had kept his crowne, 
And not bene conquered so : 
But being slayne, his daughter was 


* This Captain 


Till love at last this aeknad forst 
To take her to his wife. 


Turbervile next relates in these terms Alboin’s warfare and 
journeyings in Italy after his marriage : 


(He) sundrie cities tooke, 

And conquerde many a towne, 
By force of sworde, and Lyonlike 
Went ramping up and downe. 
Untill at length he came 

To Pavoy, where of olde, 

(As in the chiefest place of all) 
The kings their courte did holde. 


Neither Bandello nor Belleforest has anything about this sojourn 
at Pavia. Then comes a passage in which Turbervile approaches 
somewhat closer to Belleforest than to Bandello. 

When full three yeeres and more, 

This Lumbarde there had layne : 

Unto Verona he removde 

With all his princely trayne. 

And presently preparde 

A solemne banket there. 
This was the fatal feast at which Alboin incensed his consort by 
inviting her to drink from her father’s skull. Whereas Bandello 
does not say how long after their marriage this took place, Belleforest 
gives the time as “ trois ans six mois.”’ But it will be seen presently 
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that Turbervile could find a similar indication in Mambrino da 
Fabriano. When drawing her plot to have her husband slain, 
Rosmond immediately enlists the help of Ermigio. Parradio, 
on the other hand, shows himself unwilling to raise a murderous hand 
against his liege Lord, and the incensed Queen has to trick him into 
complying with her wishes. This she does by taking the place of 
one of her maids at a secret nightly tryst with him. There Bandello 
and Belleforest quite unequivocally state that she lies with him. 
After which she discovers herself and gives him the choice of 
murdering the King or having him informed of the wrong he has 
just done him. Turbervile is far less explicit. In his version, 
when at the rendezvous, Parradio 
. . . in wonted wyse, 
As custome was of yore 
Pronounste his painted termes of love, 
And flattred more and more, 
Bewraying all his thoughtes, 
And ripping up his harte 
Unto wenche (for so he deemde) 
And playde the Lovers parte. 
‘Ten thousande wordes he spake, 
And tending all to love : 
Whereupon the Queen reveals her identity and reproves the 
unfortunate Parradio in these terms : 
Nowe doe I knowe thy minde, 
And privie am to all thy guyle, 
Thou shalt be sure to fynde 
Of me a mortall foe : 
Nowe make thy choyce of twayne, 
Where thou wilt spoyle y* king my spouse 
Or thou thy selfe be slayne, 
For this outrage of thine 
Which thou hast done to me. 
Finally, both Bandello and Belleforest state what political reasons 
induced Longinus to wish for a marriage with Rosmond. 'Turbervile 
does not. 

In the face of all these discrepancies, the hypothesis that Tur- 
bervile borrowed his tale of Alboin and Rosmond from Bandello 
or Belleforest appears so unsatisfactory that it can have been enter- 
tained only for want of a better. There is no better ground for 
supposing that he took his tale of Aristotimus from this source 
either. The notion that he derived it, together with the story of 
Aretafila, from the Moralia of Plutarch, would seem to be somewhat 
more acceptable. But this is not quite satisfactory either. One 
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could remain content with it, again, only if no better solution of the 
problem were forthcoming. 


It has not been noticed hitherto that the stories of Aretafila 
and of Aristotimus had already been told in English—apart from 
Painter’s translation of the latter with Bandello as his model—a 
few years only before Turbervile composed his Tragical Tales. 
They are novels 11 and 8, respectively, in Part IV of Thomas 
Fortescue’s The Foreste, or collection of histories, 1571. Now, 
Fortescue’s version of these two tales agrees in all respects with that 
of Turbervile. Notably, which is of particular interest for our 
purpose, in those points upon which it differs from Plutarch’s or, 
as regards the story of Aristotimus, from Bandello’s. In the first 
tale one finds here also the spellings Aretafila (with an occasional 
variation to Aritafila) and Fedim. Like Turbervile’s, Fortescue’s 
Aretafila goes back to Cyrene after the arrest of Leander to inform 
the citizens of what has happened and collect the money due to 
Anabus (who is here named Anabe), governs the country for a while 
after the tyrant’s overthrow, and ends her life among a congregation 
of sacred virgins. By Fortescue also, finally, is “‘ Thebes, femme 
du tyran de Pheres,”’ designated as Ferea. As for the tale of 
Aristotimus, if the satellite of the tyrant goes by the name of Lucius, 
as against Luzio in Turbervile, Bacchus goes in Fortescue also by 
that of Denis, and the form Megesten used by Turbervile seems 
closer to Fortescue’s Megistena than to Plutarch—Xylander— 
Amyot’s Megisto, or to Bandello—Painter—Belleforest’s Megistona. 
Similarly, Fortescue also has the invocation addressed to the Gods 
by Micca’s parents to bid them protect their daughter from Lucius. 
He has it again, like Turbervile, that “ this odious monster . . . 
trailed her (Micca) about the house, rentyng her apparell, not 
sparing to dispoile her, till she was al naked,”’ and that the two 
children of Ellanicus had been murdered by Aristotimus before he 
rose in revolt against him. There can be little doubt that a considera- 
tion of these two tales of Fortescue sets one upon the right track. 

Still The Foreste does not include the tale of Alboin and Rosmond. 
But this occurs in the French work from which, as the prospective 
reader is informed by the title-page, Fortescue translated his 
“collection of histories.” ! This is the French translation by 


1 It had been included by Gower in Confessio Amantis. But the fact can have 
no bearing upon the present discussion. 
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Claude Gruget of the Silva of Pero Mexia. When it first appeared, 
in 1552, as Les diverses Legons de Pierre Messie Gentil-homme de 
Sevile, contenans la lecture de variables histoires, G autres choses 
memorables . . ., it was in three parts only, and contained the story 
of Alboin and Rosmond, Part III, Chapter 23, but not those of 
Aretafila and of Aristotimus. But these were also to appear in 
subsequent editions. To deal only with those that are available 
in the British Museum Library, all three tales are to be found in 
Les diverses Legons de Pierre Messie Gentil-homme de Sevile. Con- 
tenans variables & memorables histoires. . . . De nouveau reveués, 
corrigées, & augmentées de la cinquiesme partie,...A Lyon. A 
lEscu de Milan, par Gabriel Cotier, 1563. Here again the story of 
Alboin occurs in Part III, Chapter 23. Those of Aristotimus and 
of Aretafila are in Part IV, Chapters 6 and 11, respectively.! 
Gruget’s Diverses Legons were given out to the world as a trans- 
lation of the Silva of Pero Mexia. But it is a curious fact that no 
Spanish edition of this work contains the stories of Aretafila and of 
Aristotimus. Of those that were published before Turbervile 
composed his Tragical Tales the British Museum has seven, some of 
which are in three parts, namely, those of Antwerp, 8°, 1544 and 
1550 (?) and of Valladolid, f°, 1550-1551 ; and some in four parts, 
namely, those of Leon de Francia, 8°, 1556, of Sevilla, f°, 1563, of 
Antwerp, 8°, 1564, and of Sevilla, f°, 1570. All have the story of 
Alboin as Chapter 24 of Part III, but none has those of Aretafila 
and of Aristotimus.? Still, this cannot be looked upon as final, 
for bibliographers also mention an edition, published at Saragossa, 
in which a fifth and a sixth parts were added by an anonymous 
writer to those written by Pero Mexia. Menendez y Pelayo gives 
the date of this edition as 1555, while Brunet and Juan M, Sanchez 
assign it to 1554.3 It is not clear, however, that any one of them 
had ever seen a copy. Sanchez for one expressly says that he had 


1 Beside this edition (Brit. Mus. 720. c. 34), the colophon of which is dated 
“le xx de mars 1561,” whereas the title-page bears the date 1563, the British 
Museum has another (C. 47. a. 22), entitled Les diverses Legons de Pierre Messie 
- . « augmetées de la cin quiesmepartie, & de trois Dialogues. . . . A Paris, Par 
Claude Micard . . . 1569, in which the three tales are also to be found. 

_ ® It may be noticed that this story is Chapter 23, Part III, in Gruget’s transla- 
tion. So it is again, as will be seen later, in Mambrino da Fabriano’s, And the 
same holds true of some Spanish editions, the discrepancy being due to the fact 
that one of the stories in the original third part was struck off subsequent Spanish 
editions by order of the Inquisition. me 

® Origines de la Novela, ii, xxxv ; Manuel du Libraire, iii, 1688 ; Bibliografia 
aragonesa del siglo XVI, i, 343. 
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not,! and recent investigation in Spain has failed to trace one; nor 
has it been possible to discover the other editions in six parts, 
Madrid, Garcia de Olmedo, 1643 and 1673, in-4°, mentioned by 
Brunet. But two more have come to my knowledge, one published 
En Madrid, per Matheo de Espinosa y Arteago, Afio de 1673, which 
is at present in the National Library of Madrid, and another, 
published En Madrid : En la Imprenta Real, Afto de 1669. A costa 
de Mateo de la Bastida, which is in the Library of the University 
of Cambridge. These again have the story of Alboin, but not 
those of Aristotimus and of Aretafila.? 

As well as in the Diverses Legons of Gruget these two tales are 
also to be found, together with that of Alboin, in some of the so-called 
Italian translations of the Silva. It would be an interesting point 
to decide whether the initiative of thus adding to the matter of the 
Spanish book belonged to the Frenchman or to one of the Italian 
translators. As Turbervile expressly says that he derived his tales 
from the Italian, however, it seems sufficient henceforth to confine 
our investigations to a consideration of the Italian translations and 
amplifications of the Silva. 

There were a great many of these. ‘To restrict the inquiry again 
to those that appeared before the publication of Turbervile’s Tragical 
Tales, the British Museum has two editions of the translation by 
Mambrino da Fabriano (or Fabrino), one of them printed in 
Venice in 1547, the other published in Lyon by Bastiano di 
Honorati in 1556; one by L. Mauro printed in Venice in 1556, 
and one by Francesco Sansovino, which was published in the 
same city in 1564. In addition to these I have seen an edition 
of that by Mambrino da Fabriano, published in Venice by Michele 
Tramezzino, 1548, in the Bibliothéque Mazarine ; another of the 
same translation, also’ published by Tramezzino at Venice, 1558, 
in the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal; and an edition of Sansovino’s 
translation, published at Venice in 1560 by Bevilacqua, in the 

* Op. cit., ii, 53: ‘“‘ No conocemos ningiin ejemplar de esta impresién zara- 
oes Pero atestiguan su existencia Nicholas Antonio, Jerénimo Borao y Teodoro 

Still he is more explicit than Brunet and Menendez y Pelayo. They 
give the date of publication, without supplying any clue to the source from 
their information is derived. He also gives the name of the publisher, 

one Pedro Bernd (943). In view of this fact his testimony as to the time of 
publication would seem to carry the greater weight. 

® For help kindly given towards gathering the bibliographical information 
which I make use of in these I am indebted to Messrs. Marcel Schweitzer, 


Marcel , Arthur I. Ellis, the Librarian of the University of Cambridge, 
and Albert Ricklin. 
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Bibliothéque de la Sorbonne; and I have obtained information 
about another by the latter author, 1565, in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge. All these again have the story of 
Alboin and Rosmond, but only some of those of Mambrino da 
Fabriano have the stories of Aretafila and of Aristotimus as well. 
Mambrino da Fabriano it is who must be here given pride of place.! 

The three stories appear together in an Italian work for the first 
time, as far as present knowledge goes, in the 1556 translation of the 
Silva published at Lyon by Bastiano di Honorati, the full title of 
which is as follows: La Selva di Varie Lezzioni, di Pietro Messia di 
Seviglia, Tradotta di Spagnolo nella lingua volgare, per Mambrino 
da Fabrino. Di nuovo aggiuntovi la quarta parte del medesimo 
(British Museum and Arsenal). This edition is in four parts, 
whereas those published at Venice in 1547 and 1548 were in three 
parts only. It has the story of Alboin as Chapter 23, Part III, 
that of Aristotimus as Chapter 6, Part IV, and that of Aretafila as 
Chapter 11, Part IV. ‘The contents of the first three parts are the 
same as those of the first three parts of the Spanish Silva, which are 
indeed invariably to be found as the first three parts of all foreign 
translations. It is only with the fourth part that the work of 
independent addition begins. Thus it was that in 1556 Mambrino 
da Fabriano added to his translation from the Spanish of Perdo Mexia 
a fourth part from a different source. Later on, he also added more 
matter from the Spanish Silva. The 1558 edition in the Biblio- 
théque de |’Arsenal is in five parts, Part IV being made up of the 
chapters in the fourth part of the Spanish Silva plus those in the 
fourth part of the 1556 “ translation,” and Part V containing more 
independent additions. 


1 At the time of writing this article, I had failed to notice that this question of 
priority is settled in favour of Mambrino de Fabriano by the 1556 edition of 
Gruget’s translation, or: Les Diverses Legons, de Pierre Messie, Gentilhomme de 
Seville, Contenans la lecture de variables histoires, & outres choses memorables : 
Augmentées du quatriesme livre: Le tout mis en Frangois par Claude Gruget, Parisien, 
published at Paris for Vincent Sertenas, and now in the possession of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. This edition is identical in contents with the Italian transla- 
tion in four parts, by Mambrino de Fabriano, published at ‘“‘ Lione” in 1556. It 
has the following ‘‘ Extrait des registres du Parlement ”’ on the verso of the title- 
page: “‘ La Cour ayant egard a la requeste a elle presentée par Vincent Sertenas, 
marchfd libraire en l’vniuersité de Paris, a permis & permet audit Sertenas, faire 
imprimer & exposer en véte, la quarte partie des diverses lecGns de Pierre Messie, 
gétil-h6me Espagnol, traduite nouvellemét d’Italié en Fracois, par Claude Gruget, 
Parisié : ensemble les trois autres parties dudit livre, cy devant par le dit Sertenas 
imprimées . . . Fait en parlement, le quatriesme jour de Septembre, I’an mil 
cing cens cinquante six . . .” 
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To some such edition of Mambrino da Fabriano’s Selva | 
believe Turbervile to have been indebted for the matter of his tales, 
Nos. 2, 5 and 8. This fully agrees with his statement that all his 
batch of tragical stories was derived from the Italian. Before finally 
settling upon the point, however, notice must be taken of the fact 
that in some of the seventeenth-century Italian editions of the Selva, 
as, for instance, those in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Venetia, 
G. Imberti, 1638, and N. Pezzano, 1658, the part containing the 
stories of Aretafila and of Aristotimus, Part V in both cases, is 
attributed to Sansovino. Seeing, however, that my own researches, 
supplemented by those of kindly helpers, have failed to discover 
translations by Sansovino earlier than 1560, and that these two 
stories appear in none of those, of a date earlier than 1577, that 
have been examined, it does not seem rash to conclude that this 
seventeenth-century attribution is a mistaken one.! And so at 
last the way lies clear for a brief comparison, by way of conclusion, 
of the text of those three tales in Turbervile and in Mambrino da 
Fabriano. 


Of the tales of Aristotimus and of Aretafila little more need be 
said at this time of day than that Gruget’s and Fortescue’s versions 
of them, and from what has been said above Turbervile’s also, 
fully agree in all respects with those of Mambrino’s. So that as 
regards these two tales it will be enough, in order to clinch matters, 
to compare the proper names in Mambrino and in Turbervile with 
those in the other writers who related the same stories. As concerns 
the story of Aretafila, suffice it to say that Mambrino also has the 
forms Aretafila and Fedimo, and the misnomer Ferea. A comparison 
of the proper names in the story of Aristotimus supplies one with 
the following table : 





Turbervile Phylodimus Luzio Megesten 
Mambrino Philodimo Luzio Megestena 
Gruget Lucius De Megestene 
Fortescue Lucius Megistena 
Amyot i Lucius Megisto 
Bandello i Lucio Megistona 
Painter i Lucius Megistona 
Belleforest Filodame Lucie Bacchus Megistone 

















1 The earliest edition of Sansovino’s Selva mentioned by Palau y Dulcet, 
Manual del Librero Hispano-Americano, is that of Venice, Cavalli, 1566. 
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The forms used by Turbervile are closer upon the whole to those 
in Mambrino than to any of the others. So are also those which he 
uses in his tale of Alboin : 





Alboine 
Alboin 
Albyon 
Alboino 
Albovyn 
Alboyno 
Alboino 
Alboin 


Turbervile 


Mambrino 
Gruget 
Mexia 
Bandello 
Belleforest 








Cunimund 
Cunimundus 


Cunimundo 
Cunimond 
Chunimundo 
Comondo 
Gomond 





Rosmond 
Rosmunda 
Rosamund 
Rosmonda 
Rosemonde 
Rosimunda 
Rosimunda 
Rosemonde 





Ermigio 


Armigio 


Ermigio 
Ermigio 
Elmige 
Elmige 
Helmige 





Parradio} Alvisinda 


Alvisinda 
Alvisinde 
Albisinda 
Albisinda 
Albisinde 


Paradeo 
Paradée 
Paradeo 
Perideo 

Peredée 








In his version of this tale Turbervile strikes a line of his own 
upon two occasions. ‘The first is when he introduces in his account 
of the marriage of his Alboin and Rosmond a sentimental touch that 
is absent from Mambrino’s Selva also. ‘The other is in his descrip- 
tion of the preparations for the murder of the King. He is to be 
surprised during his afternoon nap and Bandello, Belleforest and 
Mambrino all make the Queen, in order to make his death the surer, 
so practise upon his sword that it sticks fast in the sheath and cannot 
be drawn. In Turbervile on the contrary : 

She shifted thence with shame 

Her sleepie husbandes sworde, 

Who then in slumber lay: 
But these occasional manifestations of independence are of little 
weight against all that can be adduced to show that Turbervile’s 
version of this tale is closer to Mambrino’s, taken as typical of the 
Silva form of the story, than to Bandello’s or Belleforest’s. 

His beginning is plainly modelled upon that of Mambrino : 


Among those warlike wights 

That earst from Almaine came, 

And other Northly parts beside : 

Those men that beare the name, 
Of Lombards chaunst to light 

In Italy, and there 

Two hundred yeeres and somwhat 
more, 

The only rule did beare 
Throughout that realme which we 

Now Lombardie do call : 

Untill such time, as Charles the 
great, 


Fra laltre genti bellicose, che 
di Lamagna, & di quelle parti 
Settentrionali discesero in Italia, 
fii una quella de Longobardi, che 
signoreggiarono tutto quel che 
mcs si chiama Lonbardia, pid 
di ducento anni, fin che da Carlo 


Magno ffurono  scacciati. Et 
quando questi vennero in Italia 
dall’Ungheria, dove haveano alcuni 
anni stanziato, era lor Re, & 
Capitano, Alboino, homo di grande 
ingegno, & valore nelle cose di 
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Had dispossest them all, guerra, che prima che venisse in 
And drave them thence by force, Italia haveva vinto il Re Cuni- 

And meane of kingly might, mondo, & fattagli troncar la testa 

What time (I say) it was their lot fece di quell’osso far una Coppa, 

In Italy to light. nella quale, come in _ tazza 
One Alboine was their chiefe, beeva.... , 


A man of monstrous wit, 
And valiant in the feates of armes, 
For martiall practise fit. 

This Alboin, ere he came 
To Italy, had slaine 
King Cunimundus, and bereft 
Him of his princely raigne. 

And not content with death, 
Nor having belly full 
Of noble bloud, cut off his head, 
And of a cloven skull 

Did make a quaffing cup . . . 


So is, again, his account of his hero’s warfare and journeyings 
in Italy from the time of his marriage to that of the fatal banquet : 


(He) sundrie cities tooke, ...havendo prese molte citta, 
And conquerde many a towne, pervenne finalmente nella citta di 
By force of sworde, and Lyonlike Pavia, nella quale come principale 
Went ramping up and downe, di quella regione dimorarono tutti 
Untill at le: he came quei Re. Quivi havendo tre anni, 
To Pavoy, where of olde, & tre mesi regnato, trovandosi in 
(As in the chiefest place of all) Verona, fece un solenne convito. 
The kings their courte did holde. 
When full three yeeres and more, 
This Lumbarde there had layne : 
Unto Verona he removde 
With all his princely trayne. 
And presently preparde 
A solemne banket there. 


What happens at the rendezvous between the Queen and Parradio, 
so hopelessly bungled by Turbervile, is far less clearly stated by 
Mambrino than by either Belleforest or Bandello. Mambrino 
simply writes as follows : 


. . . sapendo che questo Paradeo havea conversazione con una sua 
donzella usd tal’astuzia, che ella si pose secretamente dove Paradeo 
haveva una notte da venire da costei, dove venuto stette un gran pezzo 
con la Reina, pensandoche la donzella fusse. La Reina a quel tempo, 
che le parve (non havendo prima parlato mai) li disse, sai tu Peradeo con 
chi sei stato? a cui li rispose si (ben sd che tu sei la tale) & nomino il 
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nome di colei, 4 cui disse la Reina, tu erri Paradeo che io son la Reina 
Rosmonda, & non colei che ti pensi, & hai fatto cosa, che tu morrai 0 per 
mano di Alboino, 6 tu ucciderai lui. 


The hypothesis that he had only this hazy statement to go by 
may perhaps account for the fact that the English author failed to 
realise or plainly state what happened. 

Finally, Mambrino is as silent as Turbervile concerning the 
political reasons that induced Longinus to seek the hand of Rosmond. 

The case seems clear indeed that Turbervile’s Tragical Tales, 
Nos. 2, 5 and 8, all come from a common source, namely, Mambrino 
da Fabriano’s Italian translation, with additions from other sources, 
of the Silva of the Spaniard Pero Mexia. 








THE LIFE OF THOMAS LODGE! 


By ALICE WALKER 


(Continued) 


AFTER leaving England for Avignon, Thomas Lodge, gentleman, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, adventurer and miscellaneous writer, disappears 
from the pages of history, and Dr. Lodge, writer of medical 
treatises and translator of Josephus, Seneca and a commentary 
on Du Bartas, appears in his place. He graduated at Avignon 
after a brief apprenticeship of two years, and the record of his 
graduation indicates that he gave to his medical studies a greater 
measure of attention than he had previously done to his legal 
profession : 


Doct. Medicine D. Lodge. 

Die duodecima praedicti mensis [Janvier 1598], congregati 
domini doctores medici in domo domini Primicerii, coram ipso, nobilis 
dominus Thomas Lodge, anglus, dominus Manerii de Malmons in 
Comitatu Essessiae in diocesi London, fuit promotus ad doctoratum dictae 
Facultatis per egregium dominum Christianum, regentem ordinarium, 
qui examinatus in moribus et studio approbatus fuit et remissus ad 
reverendum dominum Prepositum et Cancellarium pro assignatione qua 
fuerunt assignata in Praepositura. 

Die decima tertia sequenti, congregati predicti domini doctores medici 
coram reverendo domino Praeposito et Cancellario, presente magnifico 
domino Primicerio et dominis doctoribus medicis, exceptis dominis 
Sarpillono et de Riviere, prenominatus Thomas Lodge, recitatis punctis 
sibi preassignatis, et ab omnibus doctoribus, nemine penitus atque penitus 
repugnante, approbatus sufficientissimus, auctoritate ejusdem reverendi 
domini Praepositi et Cancellarii, praestitis prius juramentis solitis, asse- 
quutus fuit gradum Licentiae et Doctoratus Medicinae una cum insigniis 
doctoralibus sub predicto domino Christiano Regaitre.? 


The description of Lodge as lord of the manor of Malmaynes 
is interesting. The manor of Malmaynes, Malmons or Mammons 


* Continued from R. E. S., ix., 36, p. 410. 
® Registre des gradués de l'Université dS Avignon, 1597-1606, fo. 20’, Archives 


départementales de Vaucluse, Série D, No. 155. I am indebted to the great 
kindness of M. l’Archiviste for a copy of the account of Lodge’s graduation. 
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in Barking had belonged to Lady Laxton, who left it to Lady Lodge. 
Lady Lodge entailed it conditionally upon Thomas in her will, 
but revoked the gift in a codicil and substituted other lands and 
property in its place. How Thomas acquired Malmaynes, which 
in view of the codicil to Lady Lodge’s will would pass to William, 
I do not know. It is possible that he held it until his death in 
1625, since Lysons records that in that year the manor passed 
from the Lodge family to the Fanshawes.! 

Lodge’s change of profession, however, did not bring about a 
change of heart, and after 1600 we see him as a recusant still at 
loggerheads with authority and still a fairly frequent litigant in the 
law courts. He was back in England by June 11, 1602, when he 
was a party to an indenture (referred to in a deed of June 13, 1602 2) 
relating to property in Westmorland, but for a time after taking his 
medical degree he practised in the Netherlands as well as in London, 
and was abroad at fairly frequent intervals between now and his 
death in 1625. In 1601 he apparently had a house at Liége,? and 
he also appears to have practised in the Royal Hospital at Malines.* 
He was abroad in March 1605/6,5 and again shortly before January 
17, 1610/1, when he wrote to Sir Thomas Edmondes thanking him 
for his kindness which had made it possible for him to repossess 
his peace and quietness in his native land. Probably for the 
whole of this period (1606-1611) Lodge was out of England. The 
cause of his exile appears to have been his recusancy, since an entry 
in the Register of the Privy Council, January 28, 1610/1, records 
that any indictment of recusancy against him is to be detained, and 
proceedings are not to be taken until the Privy Council has been 
acquainted with the matter.? In January 1616/7 he again left 
England, this time on a debt collecting expedition in the Netherlands 
with Henry Sewell, two servants and a Privy Council permit for an 
absence of five months.8 

It is just possible that Lodge was the English recusant and 
physician whom Sir Edmund Bacon and Joseph Hall encountered 


1 Lysons, Environs of London, London, 1746, vol. 4, p. 77. 
? P.R.O., Close Rolls, C54/1738. 
. Magia? MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), vol. 11, pp. 356-57. Quoted Paradise, 


Pp. § 

: “The Poore Mans Talentt, ed. Hunterian Club, Pp. 83—“‘ [a remedy] which I 
haue often tried in the Roiall Hospitall att Macklin.” 

5 y. Jenison’s letter to Lodge referred to in R. E. S., ix., 36, p. 423. 

® Hunterian Club, Miscellaneous Pieces, pp. 28-29. 

7 Quoted F, P. Wilson, M.L.R., vol. 9, p P. 99: 

® Acts of the Privy Council, 1616-17, p. 11 Quoted Gosse, Memoir, p. 43. 
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at Brussels on their way to Spa in 1605.'! Hall gives an account 
of this meeting in his Autobiography : ? ; 

That noble gentleman in whose company I travelled was welcomed 
with many kind visitations; amongst the rest there came to him an 
English gentleman who, having run himself out of breath in the inns of 
court, had forsaken his country, and therewith his religion, and was 
turned both bigot and physician, residing now in Brussels. This man, 
after a few interchanges of compliment with Sir Edmund Bacon, fell into 
a hyperbolical predication of the wonderful miracles done newly by our 
Lady at Zichem, or Sherpen Heavell, that is, Sharp Hill, [called] by 
Lipsius, Apricollis ; the credit whereof, when that worthy knight wittily 
questioned, he avowed a particular miracle of cure wrought by her upon 
himself. 


To Hall’s request for proof of the divine origin of the alleged 
miracles the English doctor replied by the offer of an introduction 
to Father Costerus and, accompanied by “ the forward gentleman,” 
Hall visited the Jesuit College that afternoon. He returned, 
however, with his disbelief unshaken, and an English Jesuit, 
Father Baldwin, who had overheard the dispute, determined to 
try his own powers of persuasion on his countryman, and the 
next morning sent “the same English physician” to Hall’s 
lodging, “‘ professing to take it unkindly ” that he “should make 
choice of any other to confer with than himself.” Sir Edmund 
Bacon, however, showed his unwillingness that his protégé should 
continue the discussion and they accordingly left Brussels for 
Namur and Liége. 

If Lodge was “the forward gentleman” whom Hall met at 
Brussels in 1605,3 the account of their meeting is interesting. 
It is curious that Hall should have known the facts of his 
acquaintance’s career and yet not have recorded his name. 
Apparently, if he heard it, Lodge’s name conveyed no literary 

1 Hall gives no exact date for this journey, but as it coincided with the Earl of 
Hertford’s appointment as ambassador to Brussels it must have taken place very 


soon after April 19, 1605. See D.N.B., art. Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford. 
3 Some ipecialities of Divine Providence. Hall, Sattres, ed. Singer, Chiswick, 


1824, pp. x!.—xliii. 

8 Richard Stanyhurst, who was in Brussels at this time, also fills the triple 
role of former student of the Inns of Court, recusant and physician, but Hall’s 
description of his acquaintance as ‘‘ having run himself out of breath in the inns 
of court ” was ye ay bg — to Lodge than Stanyhurst, and it would 
appear very unlikely that Stanyhurst, who had taken orders by this date, would 
have confessed his inability to discuss the theological questions raised by Hall. 
Further, it is very unlikely that Hall would have forgotten or failed to record 
Ss *s name, since he seems to have been acquainted with his translation 
of Virgil (see Hall, Satires, I, vi, 15-16). 
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associations, and this fact, together with the absence of any 
reference to A Fig for Momus in the Prologue to Virgidemiae 
suggests that Hall was unacquainted with Lodge’s claim to priority 
as an experimenter in English verse satire.! 

Lodge’s peace and quietness, however, did not last for long, 
for twice after his return to England in 1611 he appeared to answer 
charges concerning his religion—on August 7, 1611, when he 
appeared before a court at High Holborn for examination respecting 
the oath of allegiance, and was dismissed among those “‘ not to be 
indicted of recusancy untill further order be given,” ? and again on 
June 1, 1618, when he was summoned to appear for non-attendance 
at “ church, chapel or any usual place of Common Prayer.” $ 

When he returned to England from Avignon shadows of his 
impecunious past still fell across Lodge’s path. His debt to Topping 
was still unpaid (it apparently remained unpaid in March 1619 4), 
and bonds which Lodge had entered into during his minority were 
still, rightly or wrongly, in the hands of his creditors. ‘There is 
some evidence that Lodge was still the assiduous borrower of old. 
On his return from exile early in 1611 he succeeded in borrowing 
£100 from Nicholas, in spite of Nicholas’ well-grounded misgivings 
that the loan might never be repaid.® 

Then in 1612 Nicholas died. He had succeeded William as lord 
of the manor of Rolleston when William left this parish c. 1596, 
had prospered and lived there until his death on September 25, 
1612, Apart from legacies to relations and friends and the parish 
of his adoption Thomas was left his sole residuary legatee and sole 
executor.7 It does not appear that Nicholas had married, There 
is no record of his marriage in the parish register of Rolleston,® nor 

* Incidentally, it may be noted that Marston was certainly acquainted with 
Lodge’s work as a satirist. In The Scourge of Villanie (viii, 122-125) there is a 
reference, to the sixth epistle of A Fig for Momus (Hunterian Club, p. 63), in 
which Lodge is referred to as “‘ pretty Phrigio.”’ ‘There is an earlier reference to 
Phrigio (I, 1-2) which I cannot explain. 

* P.R.O., Middlesex County Records, Calendar of Sessions, 1611, pp. 209-10. 
Quoted Paradise, p. 58. 

® Middlesex County Records, ed. Jeaffreson, vol. 2, pp. 130-31. Quoted 
Paradise, p. 60. 

* Collier, Memoirs of Alleyn, p. 39. Quoted Paradise, p. 48. 

° In Jan. 1614/5 ge complained against a certain John Woolfall for 
wrongful detention of such bonds. P.R.O., Chancery Proceedings, James I., Lg/49. 
Quoted Paradise, pp. 25-28. 

® Sisson, p. 111. 

’ P.C.C., 2 Capell. 

* I am indebted to the Vicar of Rolleston, the Rev. E. S. Longhurst, M.A., 
for his kind permission to examine this register. 
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are any Lodge christenings recorded after William and his fairly 
numerous family had left the parish. His will throws some light 
on the later history of the Lodge brothers. There is no mention of 
Benedict (the fourth surviving son when Sir Thomas made his will), 
and presumably he was dead. Henry, who had married “ Dorothie 
Meringe of Weston, widow,” on April 15, 1594, at Rolleston, was 
also dead. Apparently Dorothy had predeceased him and Henry 
had remarried, since Nicholas bequeathes ‘‘ vnto my Sister Mrs. 
Mary Lodge widowe late wife of my deceased brother Henry Lodge ” 
£6 13s. 4d., and “ to euery one of her children by my saied brother 
Henry Lodge tenne poundes.” Possibly Henry was the “ Sir 
Henry Lodge ” to whom the Lodge arms were granted in the six- 
teenth century.! Concerning William, I can add little to what 
Professor Sisson has discovered about him. The last records I 
have found of his activities are two Star Chamber cases of 1599, 
Watson v. Lodge,? and Bevercotes v. Lodge,® relating to property 
and tenants’ rights in Perlethorpe and Thoresby (Notts.). 
Apparently William was living about half a mile from Perlethorpe at 
this date, for the first of these law suits telis us that William and others 


on 23 March last [1 59/9] entered upon the complainant’s glebe land at 
Parlethorpe where the complainant’s servants were ploughing and drove 
off the cattle and did other riotous acts and took down the barn and carted 
away the timber and other things thereof to Lodge’s house being about 
half a mile distant from the said place. 


The complaint of David Watson also tells us that William had 
recently purchased “‘ most of the temporall messuages and lands in 
Parlethorpe and Thowersbie.” William had settled at Perlethorpe 
by October 13, 1597, when the christening of “‘ Nathaneell Lodge ” 
was recorded in the Parish Register,* but this register tells us nothing 


1 In a volume of sixteenth-century Grants of Arms in the College of Arms 
is an entry, undated, confirming the right to the Lodge arms to ‘“‘ Sir Henry Lodge 
of the Byshoprick.” According to Noble, History of the College of Arms, p. 439, 
“Sir Henry Lodge of the Bishoprick of Durham Kt. own[ed] a considerable 
estate in that palatinate in Henry VIII’s ce gl No Sir Henry Lodge Kt. is 

in Shaw’s Knights of England, which suggests that his knighthood and 


“* considerable estate ”” were conferred upon him by this writer. It would appear 
that this Henry Lodge was in the church, and the grant to him of the Lodge arms 
——- that he was the Lord Mayor’s son. I know nothing definite, however, 


of mr career. 
2 P.R.O., Star Chamber Proceedings, St. Ch. 5, W68/37. 
* Ibid., St. Ch. 5, L12/39. This case has been described by Professor Sisson, 


. 128. 
“— I am indebted to the kindness of the Rev. A. K. Moore, M.A., Chaplain 
of Thoresby Park, for this fact. 
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further about him. According to evidence brought to light by 
Professor Sisson, when depositions concerning the Lodge property 
in Westham were taken in 1621 William had not been heard of for 
ten years, and all that was certainly known of him was that he had 
gone to Ireland. I cannot believe, however, with Professor Sisson 
that, even if William himself was dead when Nicholas made his will 
in 1612, all of his numerous family had died by this date.!_ Nicholas’ 
will, it may be noted, contains bequests of £100 to William, £20 to 
his wife, £20 to their daughter Honor Lodge, and £10 each to the 
rest of their children. A further bequest is made to William’s 
daughter Anne, who on May 109, 1604, as ““ Anne Lodge, of Felley, 
gent.’ was licensed to marry “ Luke Williamson, of Felley Abbey, 
gent.,” :? 


ynto my deere Cosin Mrs Anne Williamson wife of Mr Luke Williamson 
twentie poundes. 


Nor can I believe that a windfall of all the property which had 
originally belonged to Lady Lodge and Sir Thomas fell to their 
second son when Nicholas died. Sir Thomas’ freehold property, 
itis true, had been entailed on the male line of Benedict, Henry and 
Nicholas, and was then failing such issue to pass to the “ right and 
next heires of mee the said St Thomas Lodge for ever,” so that if 
Nicholas, Benedict and Henry had died without male issue, and if 
William was dead, this property would come to Thomas. The 
bulk of Lady Lodge’s property, however, was devised to William 
“and his heires for euer,” 7.e. unconditionally, so that Thomas’ 
chances of inheriting it were of the slightest, and it certainly could 
never have passed to him by entail as Professor Sisson states. 
It seems clear, therefore, that what Thomas got when Nicholas 
died was what Nicholas left him and nothing more. 

After the death of Nicholas, Thomas might reasonably have 


1 There is some evidence for the survival of five children in 1614, since the 
Original Visitation of co. Essex of this date records the marriage of William Lodge 
and Mary Blagrave and their issue two sons and three daughters. 

® Nottinghamshire Marriage Licenses (Index Library), London, 1930, vol. 1, 


p. 22. 
_ * Sir Thomas’ property amounted to very little indeed. All he possessed 
in his own right was some property in Essex, which he directed to be sold “ for 
and towardes the better perfourmaunce ”’ of his will and the reversion of Alban 
Lodge’s interest in some property and lands in the Midlands. It is very doubtful 
if this last property ever came to the Lodges, for Elizabeth Kenrick, who held a 
life interest in it, was, still alive in 1634 and vigorously protecting her rights in 
Chancery (v. Mucklestone Parish Register, ut supra, Introduction, pp. vi-vii). 
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been expected to end his days in peace and prosperity, but wisdom 
did not come with years, and the habits of a lifetime were not easily 
broken. Lodge was litigious to the last, and one of the fruits of his 
legacy was a crop of lawsuits which kept him busy in the law courts 
until 1621. Three of these have been described by Professor 
Sisson,! and there was yet a fourth in which, on November 26, 
1621, John Banister of Newark-upon-Trent and his wife Anne took 
proceedings against him for non-payment of an annuity of £3 6s. 84., 
bequeathed to Anne under the will of Nicholas.2 For four years 
the annuity had been paid, but now, conspiring with one Peter 
Bales of Newark, the Banisters alleged, Lodge refused to pay it. 
According to the will of Nicholas the annuity was to be paid “ out 
of the profittes and revenewes of the Lease of the parsonage of 
Rolleston.” ‘Thomas, however, had disposed of this lease to Bales, 
and had either transferred the responsibility of paying this annuity 
with the property or had persuaded himself that by disposing of 
the property his obligations were at an end. In addition to these 
four lawsuits we find Lodge, during the last few years of his life, 
still nursing the unconquerable hope of establishing his rights to 
a portion of Lady Lodge’s estate.* 

Of Lodge’s domestic life little has come to light. Jenison’s 
letter of March 1606 shows that Lodge was married at this date. 
There is some evidence that his wife was Jane Aldred,* widow of 
Solomon Aldred, who had acted as an agent abroad first for the 
Roman Catholic party and later for Walsingham.5 A pedigree 
in the Vincent Collection (College of Arms) shows that Jane Aldred 
was the “ doughter of John Ferneiay of Rede in com. Herford,” 
and that she had a daughter Agnes by her first marriage. Lodge’s 


? In May 1614 Lodge obtained judgment _ a certain Brian Birkett for a 
debt of £138 owing to the estate of Nicholas (Sisson, p. 116); in 1614-1616 he 
was involved in litigation with John Grace, who sued him for a bond of £200, 
alleged to be owing from Nicholas’ estate (Sisson, pp. 111-16); and in 1617-1619 
he was engaged in a suit with George Raye of Rolleston, who appealed for relief 

of the rent of certain lands leased to him by Lodge (Sisson, pp. 132~35). 

? P.R.O., Chancery a James I, C2, B8/59. Banister v. Lodge. 

av. Sisson, PP- 135-44 

* That Lodge’s wife was Jane Aldred rests on the evidence of a reference to 
“a certain Catholick Gentlewoman (Mrs. Albridge afterwards marryed to Dr. 
Wee e)” in the Lives of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, and of Anne Dacres, His 
Wife (ed. from MS. by the Duke of Norfolk), London, 1857, . 76. 

* A fairly full account of Aldred’s disreputable career can be found in Conyers 
Read, Xs a, Walsingham, Oxford, 1925, vol. 2, pp. 400 and (35-33 p 

» which may be that’ referred to by Hunter, Chorus Vatum, 
says fe ae of Jane : Aldred’ 8 marriage to Lodge. 
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wife survived him, for on October 12, 1625, administration of his 
goods was granted to his widow Jane.! 

Lodge’s life ended much as it began. The young lawyer who 
in 1588 neglected to obtain any receipt for payment of a debt 
apparently in his old age neglected to make a will and died intestate ; 
the “ decayed ” adventurer who in 1593-1594 attempted to establish 
his claim to a portion of his mother’s estate was still fighting in the 
same cause in 1621; and the impecunious debtor who was in the 
Clink in 1596 had clearly not repented of the errors of his ways in 
1619. Fecklessness, litigiousness and poverty are the dominant 
notes of Lodge’s life, early and late. His character, as revealed in 
his works and in the new facts of his life which have recently come 
to light, affords an interesting example of the influences of heredity 
and environment. He inherited from his father certain traits 
which appear as virtues when accompanied by success, but as vices 
when allied to misfortune, and the pride and self-confidence of the 
ambitious Lord Mayor hardened into arrogance, obstinacy and 
intransigence in his unsuccessful son. A few years after Thomas 
Lodge was born the tide of his father’s fortunes turned, and the 
history of the Lord Mayor’s hitherto successful career became a 
record of litigation, debt and imprisonment, and the features of the 
father’s later life repeat themselves with even greater emphasis 
in the life of the son.? 

Lodge’s life provides some interesting points of contrast with 
his work. It is curious that a writer who could trim his sails to 
catch every literary breeze should so persistently have beaten up 
against the wind, first in his relations with his family, and later in 
adopting the religion of a harried and suspected minority. It is 
curious that a writer whose life afforded such “copy” for the 
journalistic pen should have turned so consistently for inspiration 
to the written word, and curious, too, that the writer who in 1596 
could put behind him so completely one phase of his literary career 
should have been unable to dissociate himself from his impecunious 
and litigious past when a comfortable legacy came his way in 1612. 
Possibly, however, it was only natural that the former quarry of the 


? P.C.C., Admon., 1625, fo. 23”. 
* It is interesting to note that the eldest son William appears to have been 
endowed with much the same characteristics as Thomas, for his life tells the same 
story of debt, litigiousness and intransigence. Nicholas, too, seems to have shared 
the litigiousness of his elder brothers, though he apparently kept a more wary eye 
on his halfpenny than either William or Thomas. 
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legal hunt should enjoy the sport when he could afford to ride with 
the hounds. In other respects the life forms an interesting com- 
plement to the works. The facts of Lodge’s life show that An 
Alarum against Usurers has a firm basis in personal experience. 
Possibly, too, as Professor Sisson suggests, Lodge’s disputes with 
his elder brother William helped to inspire some of Rosader’s 
outbursts against his elder brother Saladyne, and undoubtedly 
many of the reflections scattered through the pages of Lodge’s 
dedications were written with his own life in mind : 


and too pregnant a proofe is it, of an age and time ill spent, when as after 
a man hath summed vp the account of his dayes that are past, hee findeth 
the remainder of his profites, hee should haue gotten in life, to be eyther 
ambition vnsatisfied, or dissolution attended by pouerty, or vaine vnder- 
standing boulstered by pride, or irksome age called on by surfet.! 


How far this last regret was applicable to Lodge’s life history 
does not relate, but he was a friend of Greene and doubtless had had 
his day. Above all, the restlessness and love of experiment which 
make his work so fully representative of the literary activities of his 
age find expression also in his life, which reflects with much the same 
completeness as the works the typical restless, litigious, self-confident, 
assertive and adventurous Elizabethan. 


1 The Works of Seneca, 1614, To the Courteous Reader. Hunterian Club, 
Miscellaneous Pieces, p. 39. 

















GEORGE ELLIS, THE ANTI-¥ACOBIN AND 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


By Owen E. HoLtoway 


A LARGE number of letters addressed to Francis Douce, the antiquary, 
have recently been acquired by the Bodleian Library, and a great 
many of them concern the various enterprises that were on foot 
about 1800 to provide “‘ specimens ” of our older English literature, 
and particularly of the popular verse romances. ‘There are three 
letters from Scott! recommending to Douce’s notice young men 
in need of help in this vocation—Henry Weber, his unfortunate 
protégé, the editor of Metrical Romances, and Dunlop, who had 
just published his History of Fiction. At the time when he was 
breathing new life into old minstrelsy and editing Sir Tristrem 
(1804) Scott had had long conversations with Douce about the 
originals of the English poem, and was able to print (most inaccurately) 
some extracts from his friend’s famous little MS. of the Tristan 
of Thomas.? By present-day standards Scott cannot be accounted 
a good editor ; he no doubt worked on his texts at second hand, and 
the deficiencies can be studied in the copy of Sir Tristrem, one of the 
twelve issued without castration, which Douce filled with corrections 
of texts and opinions that he had not been able to mend before they 
were printed.3 

Scott presumably made Douce’s acquaintance through their 
mutual friend, George Ellis, who was already in 1801 serving as 
intermediary between them, and the score or so letters of Ellis 
to Douce form an important item of the new correspondence. 
Ellis was a favourite at courts, a diplomat, but unspoilt, and a fine 


1 See Bodleian Quarterly Record, vol. vii, pp. 99-102. 

® MS. Douce d. 6. 

® This copy is in the Bodleian Library ; see also pp. 17-18, 12, 91-93 of a 
small volume of Scott’s letters on the cublect ™ po men to the Rev. R. Polwhele, 
etc.” (London, 1832). On Douce as a Romance scholar, see P, Yvon, Traits 
d’union normands avec l’ Angleterre (1919) 203-64, 293-320 passim 

* MS. Douce d. 34. For Scott’s opinion of Ellis (‘‘ In letters as in life 
approv’d ”’), see the Dedication to Canto V of Marmion. 
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connoisseur of literary antiquities, with a genius for both conversa- 
tion and friendship. He had abandoned the pose of “ satirist ” 
in the old style, and become a writer of high-spirited burlesques ; 
he helped to found the Rolliad, savagely ridiculed Pitt, and ten years 
later was, like Canning, converted by the Revolution. When 
Pitt failed to make peace with the Directory he returned from the 
negotiations to become one of the three chief contributors to the 
Anti-Jacobin. 

As early as 1790 he had turned his hand to the “ early English 
poets,” and when the Anti-Facobin was wound up he had leisure 
again for these studies; he found his friend Douce a mine of 
information, and with this help, though not without wry smiles, 
he added in 1801 a copious historical sketch of English poetry to his 
Specimens. Half in amusement he took up Guy of Warwick, 
Sir Bevis and their kind, and though Ritson had just produced a 
learned series of such texts, with reflections on the scholarship 
of “‘ mister Ellis,” he made further noteworthy selections which 
ran to two editions in his lifetime. This success, unusual at the 
time for such works, was due to his having modernized the extracts, 
and above all to the unflagging wit with which he enlivened his 
summaries; he honestly desired (as he wrote to Douce) “to 
popularize a sort of reading which was once too popular.” Douce 
was an indefatigable adviser on the Anglo-Norman poetry, and 
Ellis was better fitted than Scott to appreciate his learning ; the 
“‘ general view of our romances of chivalry” and of ‘“ romantic 
composition in France and England ” in the first volume is some- 
thing more than literary antiquarianism. The selections purported 
to be chosen for “ singularity of expression, or . . . allusion to 
ancient manners and customs,”’ but Ellis saw as well as Scott ! 
that there was “ a sort of keeping in these ancient tales ”’ in spite of the 
awkwardness of their incidents. It was in writing the narrative 
summary that he took chief delight, and this (as Scott remarked to 
Weber, who had been fired to emulation) formed the principal and 
indeed inimitable attraction, while the bits of crude romance were 
likely to be skipped by the majority of readers. The editor never- 
theless persisted in thinking well of his “ children,” as he called 
the tales, believing that “ nonsense will always engage more 
readers than sense!’’ Without Douce, he many times declared, 
the romances could never have been studied historically, and he 


1 Review of the book in the Edinburgh Review, January 1806, p. 412. 
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looked forward to much more work on what he humorously called 
“ the Romantick edifice ” of which their united industry had firmly 
laid the foundations. 

In Ellis’s letters are echoes of two other literary events of even 
greater importance—the Anti-Facobin and the Quarterly Review. 
The attribution of The Poetry of the Anti-Facobin to its various 
authors has hitherto rested chiefly on Canning’s own marked copy 
of the book ; there is in the Douce Collection, however, a copy ! 
of the first edition of which the minute notes in cipher have escaped 
attention, though now the letter has come to light that Ellis wrote 
when he sent the book to Douce. The Douce copy, annotated soon 
after publication by one of the chief contributors, thus establishes 
itself as an authority second in importance only to Canning’s, and 
it is decidedly more valuable than the copies marked by Wright the 
publisher, Lord Burghersh, and an unknown hand, or than the 
recollections of Frere and of the man employed to copy the verses 
for the printer—though it is from these sources that Canning’s 
notes have usually been supplemented. 

The first edition was published by the spring of 1799; Ellis’s 
letter is dated June 10 [1800], before the second edition was prepared. 
The relevant passage reads as follows : 


Having found that Wright still possessed several copies of the “‘ poetry 
of the A. J.” I take the liberty of requesting your acceptance of one. 
You will, of course, be aware, that on such subjects the publicity of the 
authors’ names would be very inconvenient : in denoting them, therefore, 
I have had recourse partly to numerals & partly to letters. . . . The 
contributors of the articles I have not marked are unknown to me. 


It is worth while to list all Ellis’s attributions, since confirma- 
tion of the accepted authorships is scarcely less important than the 
new light thrown on the origin of some of the pieces. With 
Mr. Rice-Oxley’s excellent edition of the Poetry as a guide, I mark 
with an * the occasions when Ellis differs from or supplements 
Canning, or in default the other copies: C indicates Canning’s 
authorship, F Frere’s, and E Ellis’s. 


I. Introduction C; Imitation “Inscription” * CFE. II. Intro- 
duction * C. IV. La Sainte Guillotine CF. V. The Soldier’s Wife * CF; 
The Soldier’s Friend CF. VI. Introduction, and Dactylics * C; Latin 
Verses * by Lord Mornington (afterwards Marquess Wellesley). Trans- 
lation * of the Latin Verses by Lord Morpeth (the sth. Earl of Carlisle) 


1 Douce A 444, in the Bodleian Library. 
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VIII. The Choice,* not by Ellis as Lord Burghersh supposed ; The 
Duke and the Taxing-Man by the chief Baron of the Exchequer (Sir 
Archibald Macdonald). IX. Song,* “ You have heard of Rewbell,” 
no part by Ellis as Frere had supposed. XI. To the Author of the 
Epistle to the Editors of the Anti-Jacobin C; Ode to Lord M—ra E£. 
XII. A Bit of an Ode to Mr. Fox E. XIII. Acme and Septimius £. 
XIV. Lines written by a Traveller at Czarcozelo,* not by Ellis as Lord 
Burghersh supposed. XV. The Progress of Man, and XVI. (cont.) C. 
XVII. Imitation,* not by Ellis as Lord Burghersh supposed. XVIII. 
Ode (Horatian Imitation)* Z. XX. Ode to Jacobinism,* not by Ellis 
as Mr. Rice-Oxley conjectures. XXI. The Progress of Man, canto 
xxiiiC. XXII. The Jacobin,* by Nares. XXIII. Introduction and The 
Loves of the Triangles F; last three lines* by E. XXIV. (cont.)* Z; 
lines 144 ff. C. XXVI. (cont.)* CFE; 184 ff. E, 204 ff. C, 246 ff. F. 
XXVII. Elegy on the Death of Jean Bon St. André * st. i-iii C, iv EB, 
v-vii C, viii F, ix-x C, xi F, xii-xiii C. XXX. Introduction * CF; The 
Rovers *—Dramatis Persone CFE; Prologue C; 21 ff. (“ Slow are the 
steeds ”) E; 27 ff. C; Act I sc. I F; Rogero’s Song, alternate verses 
by C and E, beginning with C. XXXI. Introduction /; Rovers Act II, 
Female Minstrel’s Song C; Act IV, Recitative Accompanied £; General 
Chorus C. XXXIII. Introduction * C; Translation of a Letter * C; 
27 ff. E. XXXVI. New Morality * CF; 318 ff. E; 328 ff. CF. 


Wright lists more contributors to New Morality than Ellis knew 
of, but at the same time he is wrong about Ellis’s part in it, though 
correct on the division of labour; he therefore can have paid no 
great attention to the handwriting, of which he once or twice gained 
a sight. That Ellis often did not know the extent to which an item 
was rewritten favours the theory that the papers lay on the table 
of the rooms above Wright’s shop, and were added to by any anti- 
Jacobin who happened to come in. The occasional disagreement 
with Canning’s copy is interesting; Ellis must surely be correct 
when he indicates so precisely that he shared in XXVII, though 
Canning implied that his partners were Frere and Gifford only. 
At least there is some chance that the most complicated results are 
nearest to the truth. 

From Ellis’s letters one can also follow the events that led to 
the founding, by the old anti-Jacobins, of the Quarterly Review. 
In 1805 Ellis discussed with Douce what Scott had claimed to be 
“the return to a more simple and natural poetry” in The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, repeating what he and Frere had already written 
to Scott himself about the somewhat querulous praise in the 
Edinburgh Review; “‘ He has composed a minstrel ballad . . . in 
something like the minstrel language, copying (I think properly) 
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” 


the wildness and inequality of such productions. ...” It was 
on this question of medievalism—‘ the manners of a particular 
age ”—that Scott was finally to break with Jeffrey, wounded in his 
feelings both as a gentleman and, eventually, as a Tory. In the 
number for April 1808, he was told that there was a “ debasing 
lowness and vulgarity’ in some passages of Marmion, and that 
while his genius had brought chivalry into fashion, and chivalry 
was undoubtedly picturesque, a fashion could not be expected to 
last. The publisher John Murray the Second had foreseen the 
storm ; nearly a year before this ominous article he had approached 
Canning with a hint about the reign of the Opposition in the chief 
review. 

Canning had been the first to see the significance of the literary 
press to politics. When the Anti-Jacobin was started in 1797, he 
was only carrying into practice a measure the importance of which 
he had impressed on Pitt. In the years that followed its decease 
the Edinburgh had arisen, and Brougham rapidly assumed over 
Jeffrey an influence that he was long, for good or evil, to wield. 
It was obvious to Canning’s supporters that the Government must 
not remain defenceless, and soon after Murray’s offer of help the 
plot for a new review was secretly discussed among the anti-Jacobin 
friends. Scott had already been won from the Edinburgh, to which 
after Brougham’s Jacobinical article on Spain he ceased even to 
subscribe.! He acclaimed the idea of a review, independent like 
the Edinburgh of bookselling interest, with paid contributors and 
principles “‘ English and constitutional,” which would enjoy through 
Canning confidential information on politics, and above all “ not 
forget the gentlemen in the critics.” 

Ellis introduced Scott to Canning and took up the plan with 
an enthusiasm that is evident in his correspondence. In the number 
following the rough usage of Marmion, Douce’s Illustrations of 
Shakespeare was castigated, and Ellis wrote to the injured antiquary 
that he had perused the attack “‘ with more disgust than he ever 
felt at any former prostitution of his [Jeffrey’s] critical talents.” 
Douce believed the review to be part of a systematic blockade of 
the books published by Longman, with whom the Edinburgh had 


1 This was the review of Don Pedro Cevallos: Brougham was then eo r> 
to have written it all; he actually contributed only the worst sentences. In the 
number for October 1808, Jeffrey aggravated the mischief of his Marmion review 
with what he called a tickler on Scott’s edition of Dryden (pp. 116-35; cf. S. 
Smiles, A Publisher and his Friends (1891), i, 108). 
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quarrelled ; it was certain that Jeffrey no longer coveted the reputa- 
tion of being a judge of belles-lettres, for he had merely rewritten 
and misappropriated for his attack an article that had been sent 
him by a well-meaning critic. Two months later Ellis was able to 
announce that the general offence given by Brougham’s notorious 
impeachment of aristocracy had finally shown the necessity of a rival 
periodical ; 

Such a work, in order to succeed against the established reputation 
& talent of the E.R. must be composed with more pleasantry, with 
greater powers of popular attraction, with more information & learning, 
& with more critical acumen; yet one of the earliest & ablest con- 
tributors to Jeffrey’s publication has had the courage to suggest the 
attempt. This is Walter Scott. Gifford, the editor of our Antijacobin, 
has undertaken to superintend it. Canning & Frere can, of course, do 
nothing, because they are so much engaged in more serious occupations ; 
but I have consented to take part in the conspiracy. . . . Our publisher 
is Murray in Fleet-street. Our title, I believe, the ‘“‘ London quarterly 
review ”’; & our first number (which is to be distributed gratis instead 
of a prospectus) will appear, I hope, in the beginning of February [1809}.! 


The success of the venture was at first extremely doubtful 
owing to the scarcity of first-rate contributors, and Ellis found 
that he not only had to write as well, but as much as he could ;? 
the Edinburgh reviewers had “‘ outrageously abused ” their monopoly 
of the press, but it was not easy to shake it. While the first number 
of the Quarterly was in preparation, Jeffrey offered to come to terms 
on the question of party politics; the defection of Scott had no 
doubt alarmed him, but it was too late to make amends. He declared, 
half in jest and without any suspicion of the plot against his reputa- 
tion, that there were but four men he feared as opponents—Scott, 
Ellis, Southey, and one whom he did not name. They were even 
then leagued against him, and Murray, who had only enjoyed the 
London rights of the Edinburgh for a year, was elated enough at 
Scott’s rupture with Constable, and the prospect of publishing his 
future works, to desire a commercial rivalry.? 

The Quarterly was by no means as homogeneous as might have 
been expected from the partnership of Scott with the anti-Jacobin 


1 Letter of January 4, 1809. 

? Ellis wrote twenty-eight articles before his death in 1815. The vicissitudes 
of the Review can be followed in his further letters to Douce ; Murray was “in 
transports ” over their success at the end of the first year, but new difficulties 
arose (cf. Smiles, i, 143-69). 

* Smiles, i, 115, 120. 
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faction. Southey, who became its most prolific contributor, was 
a little uneasy about Murray and Gifford from the very first number.! 


It is rather to be hoped than expected that the Review may not soon 
exclude me by its politicks ; if it takes up the defence of the Duke of 
York I have done with it, LEllis’s wretched article half-sickened me, & 
made me grievously ashamed of the company to which I have been 
introduced. Ellis is a man of anecdote in conversation: as a writer 
take from him his antiquarian knowledge & nothing remains. 


Similarly, for Southey, Canning and his colleagues were “ the 
basest slaves that ever betrayed their country—if it were not very 
much to be doubted whether the Whigs were not worse.” 2 It 
was his usual bluster, but it must be admitted that he had a 
conscience ; John Ballantyne, the quarter proprietor of the Review, 
told him 


with a prophetic sense of the mischief such a thing would do, that Ellis 
& others talked of “ unmuzzling Gifford ”—that is setting up the old 
cry of Anti-Jacobinism. I simply told him, in either of these cases I 
should withdraw from the Journal, “ being of any party rather than the 
Anti-Jacobin.” I might have told him that I would rather be hanged 
without that Anti to my denomination, than pensioned with it. 


In 1807 Scott had asked him, on behalf of Jeffrey, to contribute 
to the Edinburgh, but Jeffrey had from his very first number 
campaigned against the Lakers, and though Southey replied with 
“much personal civility” towards him, that offer had an effect 
quite the contrary of what was intended. Indeed, in mentioning it 
to Coleridge he had suggested the exposure of the whole system in 
a series of letters, and planned himself to write a stinging allegory 
on the editor. A year later came the tidings of the new periodical, 
to which he was willing enough to be drawn for a living, to “ hoist 
the bloody flag, run alongside the Edinburgh, and engage her yard- 
arm to yard-arm.”4 When his first enthusiasm cooled he wanted 


* All quotations not otherwise noted are from unpublished portions of the 
collection of over goo letters of Southey to Grosvenor Bedford in the Bodleian 
Library, and from the replies, 7 have never been printed (MSS. Eng. letters, 
c. 22-7, d. 47-57). The Rev. C. C. Southey in his Life and Correspondence 9, 
Robert Southey (1849-50), and J. W. Warter in his Selections (1856) often omitted 
the most trenchant letters and passages. For a general study of “‘ Southey as 
Tory reviewer,” see W. Graham in Philological Quarterly, Ii. Q7-111. 

* March 25, April 30, 1809 : Ellis’s ‘‘ wretched article ” was the famous one on 
Spanish affairs in the first number. 

3 May 19, 1809; cf. Warter, Selections, etc., ii, 145. 

* Scott’s Letters, ed. Grierson, i (1932), Fu Southey to Coleridge in Modern 
Philology, Xxx, 100-03 ; cf. letters in J. es bberds, Memoir of Wm. Taylor 
(1843), li, 227, 231. 
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to know into what company he was likely to get, and had qualms 
about it as soon as he heard. The name of Malthus “ shed a mildew 


over the whole,” and there were “ many sons of the feeble ” in the 
catalogue : 

Grosvenor Bedford,—there is a fair face to this business,—but believe 

you me the lower parts will be found as foul as Duessa’s. Dear Grosvenor 
what is the English of your “ it will draw into the support of it whatever 
ministry there may be in existence ”—but—it will support the ministry 
of the time being? This specific object of counteracting that cursed, 
cowardly, Whitbreadish-Scotch-kiss my —— cry for peace is assuredly at 
this time a very important one . . . [Yet] all must be flattery & falsehood 
now,—everything will be managed in the best of all possible manners 
under this best of all possible government, & especially under this best 
of all possible administrations. If Ireland be mentioned no hint must 
be given at the utter & almost irreclaimable barbarity of its population— 
when our finances are to be spoken of—not a word of the burthen of 
taxation must be dropt,—when the state of our army is alluded to not an 
inuendo will be permitted against the [ke of York . . . for the Duke 
of York is the Kings favourite, & the Ministry are the Kings Ministry, 
& the Review is the Ministrys Review. 
Bedford had to see Gifford in order to be able to reassure his friend 
that the special information promised by Canning was not a 
conspiracy of silence on the part of the Government, and that the 
Review would leave its contributors free to express their own opinions 
in party or religious matters.! Scott also wrote encouragingly, 
wishing to make Southey acquainted with Ellis : 

When I see Geo: Canning and Geo: Ellis most anxious about the 
prosperity of Ro: Southey and remember former days it reminds me of 
“ via salutis Quod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe.” 2 

Scott had been urged indeed by Murray to secure Southey for 
the crucial article on Spanish affairs which was to open the first 
number. It was eventually undertaken by Ellis and Canning in 
collaboration, and Southey executed the more congenial subject 
of the Baptist Mission in India in a manner that Ellis declared to be 
“uncommonly excellent.” Soon, however, he was complaining 
that books did not reach him in time to review, or that his articles 
were cruelly mutilated ; sometimes he contributed two, or even 
three, to a single number ; his prose was so good that every one could 

* Bedford, November 21, 1808 ; Southey’s letters of November 9, 18. 

2 Letters, ed. Grierson, ii (1932), 23 

> The article on Spanish affairs in No. 3 (op. 203=34) was similarly first written 


phy , and the proofs sent to his country house, where Canning entirely rewrote 
it with him (Smiles, i, 118, 152, 160-61). 
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detect it; and he wrote “ so easily, so wordily, that he might often 
have filled an entire review.” The editing was more appreciative 
than he knew, but he heard both from Bedford and Ballantyne 
that Gifford was indolent and wanted “ activity & method, & that 
Murray, himself no man of business, was over-anxious & teazed 
him.” ! He regretted having said that “ Gifford may expunge 
what is too strongly marked with the stamp of Robert Southey,” 
and imagined that his work was treated with both carelessness and 
lack of respect. He was ready with his usual bluster, which never 
came to anything, and in letter after letter for nearly thirty years 
there were complaints to Bedford about “ the sow-gelding pro- 
pensities of Review-Editors,” jocose messages, which went no 
further, to the “‘ Chief Castrator,” fire-breathing remarks about the 
Inquisition which “cut every thing down to the standard of 
orthodoxy,” querulous criticism that Gifford was “‘ not a whit better 
in point of taste ” than the Edinburgh, or that it must have been the 
printer who had jostled one paragraph out of its place, and made the 
beginning of another nonsensical by the omission of what preceded 
it. The Quarterly occupied far too much of his time, but it was 
no use grumbling: ‘‘ I am like my lean brother the Apothecary 
in Romeo and Juliet, and must consent against my will.” 2 

When he came to reprint his reviews Bedford was chartered 
to find the original manuscripts, and did not fail to foment his 
dissatisfaction. The sort of alterations that were made can be 
studied in the paper on “‘ The Life of Wellington ” (July 1815), 
where a flat condemnation was turned into a defence and even into 
praise. 

Look at p. 476 & see what is said of the Convention of Cintra. My 
words were these [for luckily we preserved the sheets as originally 
printed (?)]—“ a transaction of which the pernicious moral effects would 
have outweighed its political advantages had these even been ten times 
greater than its most interested defenders could ever have imagined it to 


possess.” . . . You may be sure I shall resent the impudent alteration. 
. These people little know the man whom they have to deal with ! 8 


The most notorious case, in which Southey was involved, was the 
mutilation of Lamb’s article on the Excursion. Wordsworth had 


1 May 19, 18093 Smiles, i, 198-99, 260 ; 
? Bodleian S.’ Don. d. 3, f. yl 1808 ; March 7, 1809 ; 
November 17, 7, 180 cf. Rev. C. C. Southey, Life, etc., iii, 221 
r 6, 1815; January 30, 1825 ; Boamaber a 29, 1828 ; Bedford, February 


2, a 
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wished that Lamb could review his poem, and gave the hint to 
Southey, who obtained the favour from Lamb’s old enemy Gifford. 
The book had to be got back from Hazlitt, who had secured it to 
review for the Examiner—through a friend, seeing that he was engaged 
in one of his periodical quarrels with Lamb! The plan seemed to 
be under an evil star ; Gifford returned Lamb his manuscript because 
it commenced with a refutation of the “nonsense” about the 
“Lake poets,” and he considered it was about time for that 
“ classification ” to die a natural death. When the review at last 
appeared Lamb was horrified to find “ every pretty expression . . . 
vulgarised and frozen,” and Southey, whose honour was at stake, 
recovered the manuscript with bitter feelings.! 

As time went on he became more and more uneasy about his 
position. In 1824 the continual ill-health of Gifford cast a shadow 
over the Review, and the report that he wished to retire was the 
signal for many a plan for rival ventures. The Radical Westminster 
was founded by James Mill with as strong party aims as the Quarterly 
and the Edinburgh, which it very soon directly attacked. Southey 
was proposed for Gifford’s place, but was not anxious to take it in 
a time of doubtful politics, and Gifford, who knew that he would 
soon have ruined the circulation, was glad to see him support his 
friend J. T. Coleridge. Murray solicited, when the appointment 
was made, that he should write to Canning and Croker, “‘ whose 
confidence is of great importance to us to obtain.” Southey was 
intimate with Croker, but unwilling to “ intrude upon ” Canning : 

First, I will never give myself airs, & affect any importance with a 
man of power on the strength of the interest . . . that I have in the 
Q.R. ndly—there is something like an intrigue going on on 
Canning’s part for bringing in some of the Whigs, & ousting some of 
the Tories to make room for them. In that case there will be as strong 


a reaction as there was in 1806 & I shall put on my clogs to assist in kicking 
out a set of men who would destroy the Church and betray the state. . . * 


Owing to professional duties Coleridge soon retired in favour of 
Lockhart, but Southey persisted in regarding the change as “‘a 
dirty piece of business ” ; it was the only circumstance which could 
then have affected him for evil and for good. “The reason 
assigned for it by Murray to John Coleridge was, that he was 
about to set up a daily paper: that he had written to ask Lockhart 


? Bedford, October 30, 1814; cf. J. W. Warter, Selections, etc., ii, 393. 
® December 14, 1824; cf. Smiles, ii, 158-67. 
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to come & edit it—& that Sir Walter objected to his leaving 
Scotland unless he could also be connected with the Review, which 
would sound better.” He did not expose Murray to Scott, who 
had written that Lockhart was unhappy and unsuccessful in 
Edinburgh, and seemed to be anxious to gain general approval 
for his son-in-law in the literary world, but he kept his opinion 
of them both to himself: ‘as for the Review if I could get 
three hundred a year in any other way the devil might take it for 
me.” ! 

On more than one occasion he quarrelled with Murray about 
payments, particularly when he wanted money for his Christmas 
bills. ‘“‘ It is of essential importance to me that when I write merely 
for money, as in the Q.R., there should be no uncertainty about the 
receits.” In 1826 Murray had been faced with large losses from his 
new paper, the Representative, for which Benjamin Disraeli had 
made extravagant preparations at a time when it was feared that the 
house might be involved in a commercial failure. Murray’s 
manceuvres in this crisis were ungraceful, “ quite worthy of that 
illustrious personage” as Southey said, and both proofs and 
payments were in arrears for atime. He himself in his frequent 
disagreements with Lockhart had divided his allegiance by writing 
for the Foreign Quarterly, and listened kindly to the proposal that 
he should edit a new review. He preferred the servitude of the old 
one ; but for the next five years Murray was called upon to listen 
to unconciliatory advice on the conduct of it, and there were 
alternations of coldness and reconciliation between them.? 

One incident over the newspaper was perhaps not so amusing 
for its publisher as for Southey. 


Murray seems to be somewhat puzzled with his newspaper, which has 
gotten upon the wrong side of the Trade question. Murray complains 
of ‘ministers, & says he could not help it, for they neglected to tell him 
which was the right side. Huskisson sent word to him, that if another 
article of the like tenour appeared, the paper would get no support from 
him. ‘‘ Fifteen years, Murray says, he has supported ministers, and 
there’s a pretty message for a man to receive in this Land of Liberty.” 


The troubled succession of ministries after Canning’s death in 1827 
made Murray “ feel unpleasant as a bookseller, in consequence of 


2 December 4, 18, 1825. ‘ ; 

* December 20, 1819, omissions from Rev. C. C, Southey, Life, etc., iv, 362 ; 
May 17, 1827; January 31, 1826; May 17, August 1, 20, 1827; October 4, 1829; 
December 28, 1831. 
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which the Q. was struck with a political paralysis.” ! Southey was 
not altogether malicious, but he had a genuine probity, and above 
all his Laureate’s pride. ‘‘ I cannot do without his Review—¥« it 
would be to his cost if the Review tried to do without me,” he said 
looking back over twenty years: “with my reputation & my 
industry, it will one day be thought somewhat strange that at my 
time of life, I should be in any degree dependent for my subsistence 
upon such a connection.” 2 


1 February 6, 1826 ; August 1, 1827. 

2 October 4, 1829. On Gifford’s retirement, Southey wrote to Murray “ my 
age and (I may add without arrogance) the rank which I hold in literature may 
éntitle me to say that I will never again write under the correction of any one”’ 
(Smiles, ii, 161). 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


A NOTE ON MOLL CUTPURSE—‘ THE ROARING 
GIRL ” 


On May 2, 1621, Richard Dell, gentleman, of London, and his 
wife Margaret complained in the Court of Star Chamber ! against 
Giles Allen, goldsmith and a constable of the parish of St. Brides 
in Fleet Street, Francis Goddard, haberdasher, Henry Killigrew, 
gentleman, Edward Thacker, Edward Florie and Mary Markham 
alias Frith, alias Thrift, alias “‘ Malcutpurse.” The suit is of little 
value in itself, being a complicated record of wrongful imprisonment ; 
its interest lies in the fact that Moll Cutpurse, the heroine of The 
Roaring Girl, by Dekkerand Middleton (c. 1610), plays an active 
part in the affair. 

I shall do little more than supply the statements made in the 
various documents in the hope that students working on this period 
may find them of some use. 

Richard and Margaret Dell assert that the persons already 
named went to the Dells’ lodging, being in the house of Edward 
Hilton, in St. Bride’s parish, on February 23, 1621, and arrested 
Margaret on the charge of stealing from Killigrew’s pocket eight 
pieces of gold and seven silver seals on the previous Saturday night. 
After ransacking her bedding and trunks they took her by force 
to the house of Mary Markham. Richard Dell arrived home shortly 
after and at once went to remonstrate with Allen, who said “ y* 
there would p'sentlie come a gent’. . . y' did and would charge 
her with the picking of his pockett of 8 peeces of gold and 7. siluer 
seales on the saterday night before in blacke horse alley.” Allen 
promised that he would later take Margaret, the “ gent’” and 
Edward Florie before the Chief Justice. Dell then interviewed 
Moll Cutpurse, who denied that she had seen Margaret before she 
was brought to the house ; at the same time Killigrew (the “ gent ”’) 
and Florie arrived and declared that although they did not know 
Margaret, she had undoubtedly picked Killigrew’s pocket, between 


1 P.R.O. St. Ch. 8/124/4. 
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eight or nine o’clock. Killigrew went so far as to assert “ y* he 
would hang her yf there were no more women in y* world, vnies 
she would deliuer y® sayd gold and seales againe.” To Dell’s 
request that Margaret should appear before a Justice of the Peace 
they answered that Sir Edward Sackville had been acquainted with 
the case and she must therefore go before him. But they refused to 
take her there when Dell insisted that his wife should be removed 
from the company of Mary Markham, his reason being “ y* she 
was a notorious infamous pson, and such a one as was well knowne 
& acquainted with all theeves & cutpurses.” Mary Markham, 
extremely angry, asserted that she had a royal commission to 
examine all such persons, and advised Dell to go before he was 
beaten, ‘‘ & she likewise caused the sd Henry kelligrew & Edward 
flory to give yo" subt very ill & opprobrious word( threatning to beate 
him vnies he would depart.” Dell thought it advisable to leave and 
returned to Allen repeating his request for Margaret’s appearance 
before a J.P., and her removal from the company of “ such lewde 
psons.” After nine or ten weary hours filled by Dell’s importunities 
and Allen’s threats, Edward Florie and another man took Margaret 
before Sir Thomas Bennett and charged her on behalf of Killigrew 
as a notorious offender. They explained that Killigrew, ‘“‘ an honest 
gent’” and nephew of Sir William Killigrew, would have come 
himself “‘ but y* he was now busied about taking vp of soldiers to go 
beyond seas.” 

Sir Thomas Bennett committed Margaret to the Counter Prison 
in Woodstreet, without bail, for appearance at the next sessions. 
She was taken there by Allen, delivered by him to the keeper with the 
words “ hath not this woman a fine hand to picke a pockett.”” Margaret 
was there “ most vnhumanelye & barbarouslie vsed by y® sd keeper 
where she lay 4. dayes and 3 nights vpon y® bare bords without 
any bedding at all or meate or drinke to y® great danger of her life.” 
The following day Allen went to take her before Sackville, and caused 
George Jackson, a keeper in the prison, “ to pull of one of her ring¢ 
of her finger for such fees as were to be payed she not having money 
to pay them ; and in pulling of the same he did pull and teare of y° 
flesh of one of her fingers whereby she was in daunger of leesing y° 
vse of her finger.” 

Allen then took Margaret to all the goldsmiths’ shops in Cheap- 
side showing her to them and asking if they had known her ever to 
have sold any plate or silver seals to them. While doing this he 
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met Sackville’s clerk who told him that Sir Edward was not at home ; 
Margaret was therefore sent back to the Counter. The next day 
Dell learned from Sackville that he knew nothing of the matter and 
when this fact had been conveyed to Bennett, Margaret was released 
on bail for her appearance at the next sessions. But she was forced 
to pay nine shillings for fees, while her ring—ten shillings in value— 
was not returned to her. She appeared at the City of London 
sessions on 9 March, 1620/21, to “ her great disgrace and discreditt 
amongst theeves & other lewde & dissolute psons.” No charge 
was made against her by the other parties and she was therefore 
discharged by proclamation. 

This was not the end by the matter, however. Dell apparently 
wished to see more of Killigrew, and when he went to make inquiries 
from Allen he was arrested, at the latter’s instigation, by Edward 
Thacker, who “ did then & there draw a tumult of p‘ntices & people 
about yo" subt to y°® great admirac6n & astonishment of yo" sd subt 
& y® rest of y® inhitant(.” As the Recorder of the City was not at 
home they took Dell before Sir Thomas Bennett—reviling him 
on the way. They met Bennett’s clerk who told them that his 
master would not have anything further to do with the case. Dell 
was allowed to go, but was charged by them that night before the 
Recorder as a receiver of stolen goods. The Recorder, however, 
discharged the case and advised Dell to go to law in the matter. 

Allen and Goddard sent in a plea on May 15, 1621, and Thacker 
did likewise on June 13 of the same year. These two documents 
are of little interest in themselves, merely containing denials and 
explanations. It is, however, noticeable that Killigrew is not 
mentioned but for some inexplicable reason a certain Thomas 
Blackwell is cited as the person robbed. This statement, however, 
can probably be dismissed as a mere excuse. 

The important document in the suit is the plea of Mary Markham, 
made on June 4, 1621. I give this in full : 


The sayd defend for Plea vnto the said Bill of Comp" sayeth that true it 
is that Henrie Kelligrewe in the bill of Comp't mencdned came vnto this 
defendt and tould her howe a woman had mett w him the night before 
in the streete and asked him if he would giue her a quart or a poynt of 
wyne and he Consentinge they wente Downe Blackhorse Alley and there 
as they went he profferinge her some kindnesse she shewed him a windowe 
and said she Durst not staye there where they were because that was her 
husband¢ lodginge but she would goe w‘* him some other where further 
of, w® they did and att last stayinge in a nother place and growinge 
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more priuate whilst he was in priuate familiaritie w her she priuilie 
tooke forth of his pockett certen peeces of gold and some seales and other 
thinges and suddenly as he was trussinge his pointe she was gone and he 
puttinge his hand in his pockett and fyndinge his gold and other thinges 
gone the next daye became to this Defend and desired her to doe her 
endeauour to try if she could by any meanes fynd out the pickpockett 
or helpe him to his monie he being before of this defend’ acquaintance 
and haueinge heard howe by this defend'r meanes many that had had theire 
pursses Cutt or good¢ stollen had beene helped to theire good? againe 
and diuers of the offendo™ taken or discouered. And the said Henry 
Killigrewe then Discribed the woman and shewed vnto this Defend' 
and others the windowe where she said her husband lodged w™ was in 
truth the windowe of the Compl” then lodginge as this defend‘ hath 
bene since more certenlie enformed and he tould allsoe of some other 
priuate marke whereby she might as he thought bee discouered and 
therevpon the warrant in the bill of Comp't mencdned was as this defendt 
thinketh procured and by the Discriptions the Compl" wife beinge awell 
knowne woman and her Conversacon’ not to bee soe absolute good as 
her p*tendeth in his bill she was strongley suspected to bee the woman 
whoe had soe pickt the said Henrie Killigrewes pockett and not longe after 
the Constable as this Defend‘ was enformed did by vertue of the said 
warrant apprehend her and then brought her to this defend' and left her 
in this defend‘ lodginge for some time vntill the sayd Henry kyllygrewe 
being sent for to see her whether she wer the woman that pickt his pocket 
as aforesayd came & he seing her confidently affirmed that he thought her 
to be the woman and thervppon the sayd constable then Carryed her 
before St‘ Thomas Bennett in the bill mencéned as this Defend‘ thinketh 
but this defendt meddled noe further w™ her but it may bee that if the 
Compl” or either of them gaue this Defend‘ any ill worde or language 
she this Defend‘ might and did giue them some reply in some tart or angry 
manner agayne w*" beinge all that this defend‘ hath done w‘*out any 
vnlawfull plott practise Confederacie or Conspiracie this defend‘ doth 
humblie demaund and praye the iudgmt of this noble’ Cout whether she 
shalbe to make any other or further answere to the said bill and humbly 
prayeth to bee hence dismissed w** her Cost¢ and Charges in this behalfe 


wrongfully susteyned. 


There are no more documents and the suit appears to have been 
dropped, nor can I find any record of Margaret Dell’s appearance 
at the city sessions. 

It is interesting to see, moreover, how comparatively few of the 
set legal phrases commonly used in documents of this type have 
been included : the story therefore stands out far more clearly than 
usual in bills and answers. 

Moll appears to be very much the kind of woman described 
by Dekker and Middleton ; there is an incident in the play very 
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similar to that of Killigrew asking Moll to trace his goods for him. 
In the play! one of the characters, knowing Moll to be closely 
acquainted with thieves, asks her to retrieve for him his purse, 
which had been stolen at the Swan Theatre. She therefore instructs 
a cutpurse to trace it : 


Heart, there’s a knight, to whom I’m bound for many 
favours, lost his purse at the last new play i’ the Swan, seven angels in’t : 
make it good, you’re best ; do you see ? no more, 


MARGARET DOWLING. 


A NOTE ON THE 1674 TRANSLATION OF BOETHIUS’S 
DE CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIZ 


Nor only is the existing information about the 1674 version of 
Boethius’s De Consolatione Philosophie in general incomplete and 
often erroneous, but in particular bibliographers and librarians 
differ about the authorship. It therefore seems well to point out 
some important facts which have not been noticed. 

The title-page describes the book ambiguously and the author 
anonymously ; 2 


Summum Bonum,/OR AN/EXPLICATION/OF ‘THE/DIVINE 
GOODNESS,/In the/Words of the Most Renowned/BOETIVS.// 
Translated By a Lover of Truth, and/Virtue.// OXFORD./Printed by 
H. Hall, for Ric. Davis, 1674. 


Usually, therefore, the book has been listed as anonymous. Just 
above the prayer which closes the address to the reader, however, 
appears in large capitals ‘‘ HENRY HALLYWEL,” with the date 
and place, “ June 3. 1672,” “ Ifeild in Sussex.” Hasty biblio- 
graphers have therefore attributed the work to Hallywel, overlooking 
the fact that his name is signed to a letter written ¢o the translator 
and forming only part of the address to the reader.3 A second error 
has resulted from assigning the book to P. G., whose initials appear 


1 Act. v, Se. i, 1. 314 (The Works of Middleton, IV, ed. A. H. Bullen). 

* For a full bibliographical description of the book, see Falconer Madan, 
Oxford books, Vol. oe Literature, 1651-1680, Oxford, 1931, p. 295, No. 3004. 

’ J. Kennedy, W. A. Smith, and A. F. Johnson, Dictionary of Anonymous and 


Pseudonymous English Literature, London and Edinburgh, 1926-1929 (incomplete), 
v, 391; the card catalogues of the Columbia College Library and the Library of 
Yale University. 
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below a poem To the Reader at the very end of the introductory 
pages.! These initials also occur, however, below one metre 
(bk. 2, met. 5) near the middle of the book. If P. G. were the 
translator, why did he sign this one metre, and why is this metre 
far inferior to the rest of his translation ? 

Within the past few years, however, four copies of the book 
have been noticed with the dedicatory epistle signed “ Edmund 
Elys ”—and the autograph in three of the four has been verified 
as that of the Royalist and Anglican author of many seventeenth- 
century theological tracts.2_ Two facts at first tended to throw doubt 
upon this attribution : neither Anthony Wood nor his later editors 
have listed the book in the long Elys bibliography in the Athene 
Oxonienses ; and secondly, since Elys did write a Latin dissertation 
in 1681 called Summum Bonum, it might be supposed that his signa- 
ture in the earlier Summum Bonum was a mistake or a forgery. 
Preserved in the Bodleian, however, are two letters from Elys to 
Wood giving lists of his books, and obviously drawn up for inclusion 
in the Athene Oxonienses.3 In the first, dated June 27, 1693, Elys 
writes : 


I haue Publisht two Books, one English and other Latine with the title 
of Summum Bonum. Summum Bonum, Or An Explication of the 
Divine Goodness In the Words of the Most Renowned BOETIVS, 
Translated By a Lover of Truth, & Virtue. Oxford Printed by H. Hall 
for Ric. Davis 1674. 


He then adds the full title of the Latin tractate which was published 
in 1681. The second letter contains the same entry almost verbatim. 


.” Philip Bliss, Catalogue of the . . . Library formed by the late Rev. Philip 
Bliss . . . which will be sold by auction, London, 1858, portion ii, lot 382; 
“ Eirionnach,” Notes and Queries, 3rd 8., xi, 196; William West, Lectures and 
Addresses delivered in Latin . . . by Robert Leighton . . . newly translated, London, 
1870, p. 11,n.; W.C. Hazlitt, Collections and Notes, London, 1876, p. 43. 
8 Elys, see Gordon Goodwin in the D.N.B. xvii, 350-51, and the biblio- 
graphy there given. _Also see Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, 1500-1714, 
» 1891-1892, ii, 457; H. W. C. Davis, Balliol College, London, 1899, 
pp. 1 1; Henry More, Letters on Several Subjects, London, 1694. 

: r. is the only bibliographer who has assigned the book to Elys (op. 
cit.), and he has done so entirely on the verification of the autograph in two copies : 
the Christie-Miller copy (now in the Huntington Library in California and described 
in Book Prices Current, vol. 40 (1926), p. 111) and the Bodleian copy. Professor 
G.B. Dolson, of Nebraska-Wesleyan University, owns the third, and Lt.-Col. H.C. 
Bruce Wilson the fourth. The autographs in the first three have been verified. 
Mr, Madan suggests that the signature is “ perhaps in all copies,”” but this is no‘ 
the case ; of the twelve copies we have traced, only these four have the autograph. 

* Wood MSS., F. 41, fol. 204” and fol. 209, respectively. 
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Upon such evidence it may fairly be said that the authorship is 
established.! 

For the initials “P. G.,” Philip Bliss conjectured, without 
evidence, Bishop Peter Gunning,? but a much sounder suggestion 
can now be advanced. One of the copies signed by Elys contains, 
apparently also in his hand, a correction of “ P. G. ” to “ P. Glub.” 3 
Now, not only did Elys have a fellow-student at Oxford named 
Peter Glubb, but also this same Peter Glubb became, in 1665, rector 
of Stokenham in Devonshire *—not two miles from East Allington, 
where Elys was then the rector, and where in 1672 he was making 
his translation of Boethius. Surely on the grounds of neighbourly 
and clerical friendship we can assign to Peter Glubb the poem 
To the Reader and the absurd rendering of the metre on the 
Former Age (bk. 2, met. 5) which mentions America and 
Peru. 

As we have seen, the title-page avoids stating that the book 
is a translation of the Consolatio and the reason is clear. Mr. Madan 
has noticed that the entire fifth book is lacking,’ but that is not the 
extent of Elys’s omissions. Without any indication some twenty- 
six lines from the metres and about 115 lines from the prose are 
also missing.® 

Furthermore, the book as it stands is not entirely the independent 
work of Elys. In addition to the one metre by Peter Glubb, there 
is another (bk. 3, met. 2) signed “I. T.” Now, I. T. is the trans- 
lator of the splendid version of 1609 which has been adopted, with 
slight revision, by Professor H. F. Stewart for the Loeb Library 


1 Since the first edition of the Athene Oxonienses appeared in 1691-1692, 
and the letters are dated 1693, their information was not available for Wood to 
publish. This does not explain, however, why Bishop Tanner, when he edited 
the second edition from notes and letters left by Wood, included the Latin Summum 
Bonum and omitted the translation from Boethius, or why Philip Bliss in the third 
edition, 1813-1820, did not correct the omission. 

2 Sale catalogue, cited above. 

* The copy owned by Professor G. B. Dolson. nf 

‘ Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, 1500-1714, Oxford, 1891-1892, ii, 
572. 

® Op. cit. 7 
® The references for these omissions are to the Loeb Library Boethius, edited 
by H. F. Stewart and E. K. Rand, London and New York, 1926: 


Bk. 3, met. 9, lines 9-21 ; Elys, p. 123. 
Bk. 4, met. 5, lines 9-10; Elys, p. 181. 
Bk, 4, met. 7, lines 1-12; Elys, p. 203. 
Bk. 1, p. 4, lines 93-98 ; Elys, p. 19. 
Bk. 4, p. 4, lines 1-108 ; Elys, p. 174. 
Bk. 4, p. 5, lines 15-17; Elys, p. 180. 
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Boethius,' and Elys begins his address to the reader with an interesting 
comment upon it : 


After I had perfected the Translation of all I intended to Translate 
of BOETIUS, I receiv’d from a Learned Friend the Notice of a very good 
Translation of all His Five Bookes Consolationis Philosophie, which was 
Publisht 1609. The Author has given us the knowledge but of Two 
Letters of His Name, I. T. Though I have not taken so much as one 
Expression from this Excellent Person, yet I think it my Duty to pay 
= Acknowledgement to His Memory, (for I suppose He was in Heaven 
long since) that His Booke affords Me an Abundance of the purest Delight, 

Satisfaction, whilst I Double as it were Mine own Notions of the 
SOVERAIGN GOOD, by their Complication with His. 
In the face of this emphatic statement, it is surprising to discover 
that it was Elys’s duty to acknowledge far more than “ Delight 
and Satisfaction.” ‘Throughout Summum Bonum there are many 
traces of the work of I. T. In the first place, each prose and each 
metre has a subject-heading transferred verbatim from the 1609 
translation. Secondly, a large number of Elys’s footnotes are 
copied word for word, or with very slight changes, from his 
predecessor’s marginal notes. Furthermore, I. 'T.’s initials should 
also have been placed below a second metre (bk. 4, met.5). Although 
this is not an exact reproduction (Elys chose to reduce the alternate 
hexameters to pentameters and he omitted two lines entirely), it is 
definitely the work of I.T.2 The opening lines are sufficient to make 


this clear : 
Si quis Arcturi sidera nescit 
Propinqua summo cardine labi, 
Cur legat tardus plaustra Bootes 
Mergatque seras xquore flammas, 
Cum nimis celeres ——- ortus, 
Legem stupebit etheris alti. (1-6.) 


I, T. Elys 


Who knows not how the stars neare to Who knowes not how Stars neer the 
the poles doe slide Poles do slide, 
awtide how Bootes his slow wain doth And how Bootes his slow waine does 


And a hee sets so late, and doth soe Why he sets late, and does so early 


earely rise, 
May wonder at the courses of the May ‘wonder at the courses of the 
shies. skies. 


* Five bookes, of pilosa hiced comfort, full of Christian consolation, written a 
1000. yeeres since. Anitius, Manlius, Torquatus, Seuerinus, Boetivs ; ja Christian 
consul of Rome . — . » 1609. The dedication is signed “‘ I. 'T.’ 

2 1, T., op. cit, , sig. P3”; Elys, p. 181. 
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One final bibliographical fact is worthy of notice. The text 
comes to an end at sig. N6, leaving the two final leaves of the 
gathering for two unsigned poems entitled HEYXIA and Divine 
Solitude. ‘The first we have not been able to trace, but the second 
is by Elys. In a letter to him dated “‘ Feb. 12,” Henry More, the 
Platonist, remarks, “‘ Your divine Solitude is excellent,” and in 
another, dated “‘ Jan, 8, 1669,” says, “ I see nothing amiss in that 
Passage of your Divine Solitude.” 1 When Elys edited these two 
letters along with others which More had written him, he printed 
with the first the Divine Solitude exactly as it appears at the end 
of Summum Bonum. 

Although Elys’s translation was inherently crippled by its 
incompleteness, it deserved more success than it seems to have had. 
Lord Preston, in the preface to his own translation of 1695, saw 
nothing in the work of either I. T. or Elys which might prevent 
him from attempting a better version 2—although he found most 
of Hallywel’s letter sufficiently good to appropriate for his own 
preface. Thereafter we have found no mention of the book until 
1867 when an anonymous writer in Notes and Queries referred to it 
as “this remarkable version.”* Three years later William West, 
in his English translation of Robert Leighton’s Prelectiones Theo- 
logice, quoted at length from Elys’s translation, and called it “‘ the 
remarkable anonymous version of Boethius, published at Oxford 
in 1674,” and “ the rare and remarkable work of P. G., a devout 
mystic and Platonist.”5 This praise is certainly extreme. He 
was not sufficiently conscientious to reproduce either the whole 
book or its exact sense, nor sufficiently able to attain the level of 
poetry and prose reached by I.T. He did, however, make a readable 
if fairly free translation—and except for I. T, was the only English- 
man who before 1695 translated the Consolatio into the alternating 
prose and verse of the original. That his version was so soon 
forgotten is due to two things: its incompleteness and its date. 
In 1674 the style and manner of seventeenth-century religious poetry 


1 Letters on several subjects, by the late pious Dr. Henry More . . . Publish’d by 
the Reverend Mr. E. Elys, London, 1694, p. 6 and p. 25. The publisher’s dedica- 
tion, makes it clear that these letters were written to Elys 

® Richard, Lord Viscount Preston, A. M.S. Boetius, of the consolation of 
philosophy, ‘London, 1695, p. iv. He owned a copy of Elys—Bibliotheca Pres- 
toniana : sive, catalogus . . . librorum . . . prenobilis D, Rich. Grahme, Vicecom. 
Preston . . . quorum auctio habebitur, London, £9 P. 33, lot. 40. 
CE Preston, pp. ix-x, with Elys, pp. [vii]-[viti]. 
* 3rd s., xi, 2 
5 Lectures ph» addresses, op. cit., pp. 11, 137 and note, 185, and note on_186. 
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which Elys imitated so obviously in the metres (and in all his original 
poetry) was out of fashion. When Lord Preston, the famous 
Jacobite, brought out in 1695 his complete and annotated translation, 
with the alternating verse and prose, and with the metres properly 
in heroic couplets, English readers of Boethius had no further use 
for Summum Bonum. 

Guy Baytey Dotson. 

W. E. HoucutTon, Jr. 


NOTES ON COWPER’S LETTERS. III 


Tue following notes are continued from the Review of English Studies, 
vii, 182-87 and viii, 316-19. They are intended to supplement 
Mr. Thomas Wright’s edition of Cowper’s correspondence by giving 
references to letters printed elsewhere and by offering suggestions 
for the placing of undated or incorrectly dated ones. 


153.2 See 211. 


156 1780, Dec. 21, Newton. Bailey, 675. 


I have to apologise for overlooking this fragment in 
Bailey, and also those belonging to Nos. 636 and 821. 


211 1781, Nov. 19, Newton. Corr. i, 379. 


The references to Mr. Page and the Warrington pew show 
that this letter belongs to 1780; cf. Nos. 153.1 and 156, 
in The Times, April 28, 1930. Page ccased to be curate of 
Olney about January 1781. [=153.2] 


248 1782, [March], Bull. Corr. i, 468. 


This letter, headed ‘‘ Tuesday morning,” is placed 
between dated ones of March 21 and April 1, 1782. Bull’s 
son, the Rev. Josiah Bull, says that it was written in June 
(Memorials of the Rev. William Bull, 1864, p. 105). Cowper 
enclosed in it Newton’s plan for Bull’s academy at Newport 
Pagnell, which was to be returned in ten days, so that it 
should be placed shortly before the letter dated ‘“‘ Wednes- 
day, June 1782 ” (Corr. i, 486) in reply to Bull’s comments 
on the plan. If Mr. Wright’s placing of the last-mentioned 
letter is correct, and I cannot suggest a better, it must have 
been written on Wednesday, June 19, and I have pro- 
visionally assigned the ‘“‘ Tuesday morning” letter to 
June 11. It cannot be later, for Newton had received 
Bull’s approbation of the Plan before writing to him on 
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June 20 (Letters from Newton to Bull, 1847, p. 148), and it 
may be earlier, since the Plan as printed in Newton’s 
Works is dated May 14. [=253.1] 
See 248. 
1783, [August], Bull. Corr. ii, 89. 

In this letter Cowper says, “I answer on the third. 
You leave Lymington on the sixth.” Its present position, 
following a letter to Bull dated August 3, 1783, is impossible, 


but as Bull was at Lymington in July 1784 (Memorials, 
Pp. 129, 130), the date is clearly August 3, 1784. [=354.1] 


1784, May 28, “ Mr. Urban.” Genileman’s Magazine, liv, 412. 


This well-known letter on Cowper’s pet hares is usually 
omitted from his correspondence and regarded as an essay, 
but I record it here for the sake of uniformity and com- 
pleteness. It is signed “‘ W.C.” 


See 302. 


1785, July 27, “ Mr. Urban.” Gentleman’s Magazine, lv, 610. 


On Pope’s translation of Homer, signed “ Alethes.” 
Cf. Cowper’s letter to Unwin of the same date (Corr. ii, 341). 


1789, June 20, Rose. Corr. iii, 386. 


A short additional passage is printed in R. B. Adam 
Library relating to Dr. Samuel Fohiuson, iii, 73, 74. 


——, Dec. 1, Newton. Bailey, xv. 


[1792, Jan. or Feb.], Newton. 

Printed in Memoirs of Hannah More, by W. Roberts» 
1834, ii, 287, 8, where it is dated simply 1791. But the 
references to Mrs. Unwin’s health show that it was 
written some time after Cowper’s letter to Newton of 
January 1, 1792, and probably after January 15, when 
she was able to walk in the orchard for the first time after 
her illness (Diary of Samuel Teedon, p. 12). On the other 
hand it must have been written before the letter of 
February 20, in which Cowper replies to Newton’s com- 
ments on it. 


1792, May 20, John Johnson. Bailey, 712. 
——, Aug. 18, Rose. Corr. iv, 276. 

Additional passage in R. B. Adam Library, iii, 74. 
1793, June 20, Hayley. Corr. iv. 415. 


The date is June 29 (British Museum, Catalogue of 
Additions to the MSS., 1916-1920, p. 149). [=976.2] 
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976.2 See 975. 
1001.1 1793, Oct. 4, “ G. Orchestikos.” 
Reprinted in Notes and Queries, 1st series, vii, 229-30 
from Convivialia et Saltatoria . . . a poem, by G. Orches- 
tikos, London, 1800. 


KENNETH Povey. 


NOTES ON LA3AMON 


PROFESSOR WYLD’s article on “‘ Lazjamon as an English Poet ”’ in the 
Review of English Studies, January 1930, is an admirable presenta- 
tion, so far as it goes, of Lajamon’s relation to Wace and to Old 
English poetry. But the author seems to have deliberately dis- 
regarded the literature of the subject, except for the two editions of 
Madden and Hall, and Dr. Sergeantson’s study of the language. 
It is precisely because I agree with Professor Wyld that La3amon 
is important that it seems to me desirable to point out certain matters 
on which his views need to be supplemented and others on which 
his views may need revision. 

Certainly in any discussion of Lazamon’s style Professor Tatlock’s 
articles, ““ Epic Formulas, Especially in Lazamon,” ! and “‘ La3amon’s 
Poetic Style,” 2 and Dr. Gillespy’s monograph, Layamon’s Brut, a 
Comparative Study in Narrative Art, deserve consideration. 
Lazamon’s relation to Wace has been the subject of careful study 
by Imelmann in his Lazamon, Versuch iiber seine Quellen,* and by 
Fletcher in his Arthurian Material in the Chronicles.5 Professor 
Wyld’s neglect of recent scholarship becomes important when he 
lends the support of his authority to Madden’s statement that 
Lazamon was indebted to Welsh sources both oral and written, 
and himself remarks that Lazamon was probably acquainted with 
Welsh.$ 

Natural though it might seem that a poet interested in the 
Arthurian legend and living within thirty-five miles of the Welsh 
border should draw upon Celtic tradition, and though it has been 


3 tM ad Te owe - (1923), H C999), 404 
+ Unio tudies (Chicago, 19 ;. 
merit of California Pe Publications in Modern Pho logy’, iii (1916), No. 4. 
‘ arvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, x (Boston, 1906), 


149 
*R. E. S., vi, 3. 
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shown by Professor A. C. L. Brown that the story of the quarrel 
for precedence in Arthur’s hall must be Celtic,! nevertheless the 
cumulative effect of writing on the subject since 1906 has been to 
show that Lazamon’s Celtic additions to Wace are derived only 
remotely from Wales. Their immediate source must have been 
either that expanded MS. of Wace for which Imelmann and Bruce 
argued,? or else those Breton conteurs to whom Wace alludes, and 
whose share in the promulgation of Arthurian romance has been 
so generally underestimated. 

The reference to Caerleon as a town “ biwucched ” * does not 
necessarily prove immediate derivation from Wales. Caerleon is 
well known to French romance, and enchanted towns are among 
the commonplaces.5 It is impossible to deduce from this reference 
any conclusion as to the language in which Lajamon read of the 
“biwucched burh.” The tale of the faery women at Arthur’s 
birth finds three analogues in French romances, Ogier, Brun de la 
Montaigne, and Artus de la Petite Bretagne.6 ‘The announcement 
that Arthur was brought from Brittany to be crowned and the 
implication that he must have been brought up there suggest Breton 
inspiration.? La3zamon’s account of the Round Table cannot be 
Welsh, since Giraldus Cambrensis, as Professor Laura Hibbard 
Loomis pointed out, explicitly denies that the Welsh of his day ate 
at tables.8 ‘‘ Non mensis, non mappis, non manutergiis, domus 
ornatur. . . . Unde coenantibus, non binis ut alibi, sed ternis, 
op et herb viridi, scutellis latis ® et amplis, fercula cuncta simul 

ard) Studies and Notes, etc., vii (1900), 192 ff. Brown’s argument is 


cepa ey J. D. Bruce, Evolution of ‘Arthurian Romance (Baltimore, Géttingen, 
1923), 1, 04 
VR rene a Lajzamon (Berlin, 1906); Bruce, op. cit., i, 29 ff.; M.LN., 
Xxvi } i (191 1), 6 f+ a 

uet, Moyen Age, xix ae (Rt) 334. 2343 5 3 Er er, Zis. f. Franzésische Sprache u. 
Pe many xx! (1898), 79 ff eltic Myth and Arthurian Romance 


aa York, 1927), 27 ff. 
R. E.'S., Vir § ;, Layamon, Brut, ed. F. Madden Condon, in, 1847), 3 ii, 597. 

: Ex. Renaud de Beaujeu, Le Bel Inconnu, ed. G. P. Williams (Paris, 1929), 
ll. 2775 ff.; La Damoisele a la Mule, ed. B. Orlowski Parin 1911), ll. 429 ff.; C. 
Potvin, Perceval le Gallois (Mons, 1866), i iv, ll. 21135 ff. 

® Comte de Tressan, Corps d’Extraits de Romans de Chevalerie (Paris, 1782), 
ii, rie Arthur of Little Britain, tr. J. Bourchier, Lord Berners (London, 1814), 

Brun de la Montaigne, ed. P. Meyer (Paris, 1875), ll. 885 ff. 

? Bruce, M.L.N., xxvi, 69, n. 24 

§ Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, hi J. F. Dimock, vi (London, 1868), p. 183. 

® Note that “‘ scutella lata” is exactly the expression used by Helinandus to 
define the word “ gradale ” or Grail. Cf, Nitze, M.P., xiii (1916), 185. ‘That 
this is not mere coincidence is shown by other ev: idence that the origin of the 
Grail lies in a platter of ee! in Welsh tradition. Cf. Romanische Forschungen, 
xlv (1931), 70 f.; Revue Celtique, xlvii (1930), 56 f. 
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apponunt.” Moreover, Wace explicitly attributes the many fables 
concerning the Round Table to the Bretons. In fact, what we have 
in the tradition seems to be a Breton attempt to rationalise and 
Christianise the old Celtic custom of a king or champion feasting 
with his warriors seated around him in a circle.! The custom was 
recorded by Posidonius about go B.c., and in Bricriu’s Feast about 
A.D. 850. In fact, only when the king sat in the centre would it be 
possible to say of his retinue, as Wace says, that “ nuls d’aus se 
pooit vanter Qu’il seist plus halt de son per”; for if the king sat 
on the periphery, the warriors who sat next him were certainly 
exalted above the rest. Only the actual Celtic seating arrangement 
fits the conditions set by Wace, and it might easily have come to be 
accounted for by a tale of a fight for precedence, such as those Brown 
pointed out. This story, when transferred to the Bretons, who knew 
of the large banqueting tables of their neighbours the French and 
had perhaps adopted them, who knew moreover of the round table 
of the Last Supper,? would give us precisely that combination of 
old Celtic tradition and of a semi-religious French chivalry which is 
characteristic of the legend of the Round Table. 

Lajamon’s name-forms are likewise inconsistent with the 
view that he drew for his additions directly from Wales. To be 
sure, such names as Griffin and Winetlond probably show that 
Lajamon knew a common corruption of the Welsh name Gruffydd * 
and had heard of the Welsh district Gwynedd, but neither word 
proves that the story in which it is found came to Lajamon directly 
from across the border, any more than the mention of Holyhead 
in Gawain and the Green Knight implies that the author picked up 
his story in Wales. Indeed, the plausibility of Brown’s contention, 
that Griffin is a substitution for the name of the Welsh smith-god 
Gofannon,* suggests that the transmission was not direct and 
immediate. The name of Modred’s son, Melyon, is not Welsh, 
but is common in French romance ; and indeed, as Bruce showed, 
reappears in the Mort Artu as Melehan, likewise son of Modred.° 
Obviously, therefore, for this detail Laszamon and the Mort Artu 
must have had, at one or more removes, a common French source. 


1 L. H. Loomis, M.L.N., xliv (1929), 516. 
* Ibid., 511 ff.; P.M.L.A., xli (1926), 771 ff. 
3% Imelmann, op. Cit., 32. 
: Brugger, 2: Boni oe oo 
2Zts. ranzosische Sprache u. Literatur, xlix (1926), 441, 466 ff. 
MEN soi (1926), 441, 4 
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The case of Argante affords the strongest proof that Lazamon’s 
famous version of Arthur’s passing, in the additions it makes to 
Wace, was drawn from a Continental form of insular Celtic tradition. 
In every other version the réle of Argante is assigned to Morgan le 
Fay, and Bruce demonstrated that the corruption of Morgan(t) 
into Argante can be fully explained and paralleled.! What seems 
to clinch the matter is the close resemblance between La3amon 
and the Didot Perceval at this point. La3amon’s text reads : ? 


And Aréur forwunded mid walspere brade. .. . 

per to him com a cnaue_ pe wes of his cunne. . . . 

** And ich wulle uaren to Aualun, to uairest alre maidene, 
To Argante pere Quene, aluen swide sceone, 

And heo scal mine wunden makien alle isunde, 

Al hal me makien mid haleweize drenchen.” 


The Didot Perceval (Modena MS.) reads : 3 


Et si fu li rois Artus navres a mort, car il fu ferus d’une lance parmi 
le pis, et lors mena on grant duel entor Artu, et Artus lor dist; “ Laissies 
ester le duel, car je ne morrai pas. Je me ferai porter en Avalon por mes 
plaies meciner a Morghain me seror.” 


Now it is certain, since neither of these texts could have been 
indebted to the other,* that both drew, mediately or immediately, 
upon a common source, and that source must have contained the 
name Morgan. Zimmer long since pointed out that Morgan le 
Fay is unknown to Welsh literature uncontaminated by Continental 
influence,5 and where she does appear in Geraint, a redaction from 
the French, the Welsh translator is so utterly unfamiliar with the 
character that he makes of her a male physician.6 Avalon or Aualun 
is likewise French, the Welsh always referring to it as Ynys 


1 Ibid., 65 ff.; Romanic Rev., iii (1912), 190. : 

* I quote the text from W. H. French, C. B. Hale, Middle English Metrical 
Romances (New York, 1930), 480 f. 

5 J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Perceval, ii (London, 1909), 111. 

‘ Lazamon antedates the Didot Perceval, and the author of the latter in all 
probability could not have read Lazamon. There is no instance to my knowledge 
of a French Arthurian romance based on a Middle English text. 

5 Zts. f. franzésische Sprache u. Literatur, xii! (1890), 239. Of course, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth introduces in his Vita Merlini, 1. 920, Morgen as the enchantress 
who heals Arthur’s wounds, and Giraldus Cambrensis mentions Morganis in the 
same réle in his Speculum Ecclesia and De Principis Instructione. Cf. his Opera, 
ed. Brewer, iv, 48; viii, 128. But though Welshmen, both Geoffrey and Giraldus 
must have drawn materials from French or Breton sources. R. S. Loomis, Celtic 
Myth, etc., 344 f. 

® J. Loth, Mabinogion (Paris, 1913), ii, 143, 174. _The best explanation of the 
addition Tud is that of Loth in Revue Celtique, xiii (1892), 496, where he identifies 
it with a Breton word “ tuth” meaning a “ génie bienfaisant ou malfaisant,” 
and therefore the equivalent of the French “‘ fée.” 
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Avallach, “the island of Avallach.”! Avallach, as we shall 
presently see, was a personal name, that of Morgan le Fay’s 
father, which was regularly mistaken on the Continent for a place 
name, and corrupted into Avalon because, as M. Lot pointed 
out, there were places so called in Brittany.2 In all probability, 
therefore, this version of Arthur’s passing, like the story of the 
Round Table, was a Breton tale which in French forms reached 
La3zamon as well as the author of the Didot Perceval. 

Such a conclusion, however, does not preclude the theory of 
ultimate Welsh provenance. The name Morgan must be a Breton 
substitution for that of the ancient Welsh water-goddess Modron. 
For non-Welsh literature makes it clear that Morgan’s father was 
Avalloc, her husband Urien, and her son Ewayne, whereas a Welsh 
triad tells us that Modron’s father was Avallach, her husband 
Urien, and her son Owain. Furthermore, Miss Schoepperle and 
Professor Cross independently pointed out a striking Irish analogue 
for the conception of a wounded hero, borne away by his divine 
kinswomen for healing, and of his returning alive and whole.* In 
sum, the evidence indicates that the immediate sources of the 
famous themes of the Round Table and the passing of Arthur were 
French, the more remote sources Breton, and the ultimate source 
that medley of Irish and Welsh tradition of which a small fragment 
has been preserved in the Four Branches of the Mabinogi and Kilhwch 
and Olwen.5 

Professor Wyld is on firm ground when he calls attention to 
La3amon’s additions to Wace drawn ultimately from Anglo-Saxon 


1 Geoffrey of Monmouth, Historia Britannia, ed. A. Griscom (N.Y., 
1929), 438 f.,501. J. Loth, Mabinogion (Paris, 1913), II, 237, 288. 

. Lot’s treatment of the name, Romania, XXIV (1895), 329 f., 502-4, still 
seems to me sound, though the island of Avallach was surely no land of the dead 
but a land of the gods, to which a mortal might be brought by his divine kins- 
women for healing. The Celtic Otherworld revealed in many Irish and four 
Welsh medieval accounts is not inhabited by the dead but by the gods. A few 
favoured mortals reach it, but not through any process remotely suggestive of 

ing, and these frequently return to thie tecinder world, as is notoriously untrue 
the dead. Despite Prof. Krappe’s erudite but highly fallacious argument to 
the contrary, Rev. Celt., XLVIII (1931), 104 ff., Nutt, Miss Hull, Professors 
Cross and Nitze are right in maintaining that the Celtic Otherworld of medieval 
is not a land of the dead except in a few cases where Christian teaching 
J to its identification with the sheila of pagan gods, viz. hell, or where Arthur’s 
os to be healed of his wound has mistakenly suggested the idea of 
eath. 
* R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth, etc., 192. 
* Vassar Medieval Studies (New Haven, 1923), 19 ; (J. M.) Manly Anniversary 


Studies, 
6 ey iii (1928), 32 f.; iv (1929), 143 f. 
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heroic legend.!. The name of Arthur’s helm, “ Goswhit,” which 
has given rise to some vague speculations as to Celtic origin,? must 
surely be set beside Beowulf’s “ hwita helm,” and interpreted 
naturally as ‘‘ Goose-white.” Equally interesting is the parallel 
between Beowulf’s burny, described as ‘“‘ Welandes geweorc,” 
and Arthur’s burny, “ pe makede on aluisc smié mid adelen his 
crafte.” ? But Professor Wyld would have made the parallel more 
striking if he had taken cognizance of Professor Kittredge’s pregnant 
suggestions,# the substance of which, with some amplification of 
my own, I here reproduce. Lajamon adds immediately after the 
lines just quoted: “he wes ihaten Wygar, pe witeze wurhte.” 
This was translated by Madden as “ He [the elvish smith] was 
named Wygar, the witty wright.” Now, though the gender of 
“he” would indicate “smié” and not the feminine “ burne ” 
as the antecedent,® yet there are strong reasons for supposing that 
“he” is a scribal error for “ heo” and referred to the burny. 
The passage occurs in a list of Arthur’s arms and throughout 
Lajamon follows a regular formula of mentioning an object and 
then referring to it again by the personal (or relative) pronoun. 
Thus: ‘‘ Calibeorne his sweord he sweinde bi his side; hit wes 
iworht in Aualun.” ‘‘ Halm he set on hafde . . . he wes Vderes ; 
... he wes ihaten Goswhit.” “He heng on his sweore znne 
sceld deore; his nome wes on Bruttisc Pridwen ihaten.” “ His 
spere he nom an honde, p(e) Ron wes ihaten.” When, accordingly, 
we read after the mention of Arthur’s “ brune,” “‘ he wes ihaten 
Wygar,” there can be little doubt that the reference was to the 
burny, despite the incorrect gender, which suggests the smith. 
Moreover, Wygar may well represent a corruption of “‘ Wig-hard,” 
Mercian for “‘ Battle-hard,”® a most appropriate epithet for a 
corselet. ‘“‘ pe witeze wurhte ” cannot mean “ the witty wright ” ; 
both the form of the words and the application to Wygar render 
the interpretation impossible. Therefore, we must translate : 
“which a wise man wrought”; or, better still, if we capitalise 

1R. E. S., vi, 19. 

2 Brown, M.P., i, 101 f.; Imelmann, op. cit. 30 f. 

® Lazamon, ed. Madden, ii, 1.21131; Beowulf, 1. 455. 

* M-P.,i, 99, n. 4. 

5 J. Hall, Layamon’s Brut (Oxford, 1924), xii. ‘“‘' The O.E. grammatical 
gender still prevails in Layamon. Deviations from it are mostly due to scribes.” 

* H.C. Wyld, Short History of English Sounds (New York, 1915), 108. ‘“ O.E. 
&a followed by r +consonant. . . . In the Midlands and North, harm, art, etc., are 


the prevailing types already in Early Transition (in Midland), and appear to go 
back to an O.E. type without fracture.” 
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“ witeze’ and understand it as a substitution for the name of 
Weland’s famous son, Wudga, Widia, or Wittich,! we may translate ; 
“‘ which Widia wrought.” This brilliant suggestion of Kittredge’s, 
identifying the “ aluisc smid”’ with Weland’s son, makes of the 
lines complete sense, and offers astonishing illustration of the 
longevity of English heroic tradition and of Laj3amon’s effort to 
convert Arthur into an English hero. If Beowulf had a white 
helm and a burny the work of Weland, Arthur had to possess a helm 
called “‘ Goosewhite ” and a burny wrought by Weland’s son. 
RoGER SHERMAN LOomIs. 


1 R. W. Chambers, Widsith (Cambridge, 1912), 48-52. 
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The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles. Prepared by Witu1aM LittTLe, H. W. Fow er, 
and J. Coutson. Revised and edited by C. T. ONrons. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1933. 2 vols. Demy 4to. 
Vol. I, A—M, pp. xxii+1306; Vol. II, N—Z, pp. viii+1307- 
2475. £3 3s.net. (Buckram.) 


Tuts book has taken thirty years to produce. It is based upon, 
and is a condensation of, the great Oxford English Dictionary, which 
pursued its stately and unhurried course for fifty years ere it was 
completed. The late Dr. Little, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, started work on the abridgement of the great Dictionary in 
1903, and at the time of his death in 1922 had completed, without 
assistance, and had passed for press, about one-third of the whole. 
Dr. Onions then became responsible for the revision and completion 
of the book. But he was by no means left to work single-handed. 
He had the advantage of the help of Mr. H. W. Fowler—so well 
known for his various dictionaries—who abridged U, X, Y, Z, and 
of Mrs. Coulson, who tackled W. In addition to these scholars, 
there were six other ladies and gentlemen, graduates of Oxford and 
of Leeds, who, at one time or another, were engaged as assistants in 
forwarding the good work. 

Thus the book before us, as it now stands, is the product of the 
combined labours of a considerable staff of scholars at once learned 
and widely experienced in the work of making dictionaries. The 
editor himself, to whom a special tribute is due, has had some 
thirty-five years’ experience on the Oxford English Dictionary. He 
contributed, as sole editor, several volumes of the great work, and 
has had, since its completion, the main charge of the Supplement. 
Such a combination of persons and circumstances was certainly 
favourable to success. But further considerations suggest them- 
selves in connection with the Oxford English Dictionary, the parent 
work. This was based upon a vast collection of illustrative 
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passages from English literature of every age, amassed over long 
periods by a host of voluntary readers. 

The plan of the parent Dictionary, both the general layout and 
the particular features, was the creation of Sir James Murray, the 
first editor, and it is a truly splendid piece of constructive work, at 
once in conception and accomplishment. Later on, Sir James was 
joined by others who shared the editorial labours—the late Dr, 
Henry Bradley, Sir William Craigie, and finally Dr. Onions himself, 
the latest, but by no means the least, of the Apostles. It remains 
only to add that those eminent scholars had a staff of trained 
assistants, and that the resources of the Bodleian were continuously 
at their disposal. Thus the great work was born, and grew to 
perfection and completion, planned and shaped throughout half a 
century by the ever-increasing learning and experience of its dis- 
tinguished editors. If the child of such a work, embodying and 
inheriting as it does, the fine flower of such an accumulation of 
learning and experience from its parent, were not a very remark- 
able book and a most admirable English dictionary, it might be 
confidently asserted that the production of a good English dictionary 
was an impossible achievement. 

It may be said at once that the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
is the best of its size that has ever appeared, probably the best 
dictionary of any language. So it ought to be, and so it is. 

This is high praise, but it is easy to justify it. Different classes 
of readers demand different qualities in a dictionary, and will apply 
different tests in estimating its value. All, probably, expect 
copiousness of vocabulary. Some, however, have a special interest 
in out-of-the-way words, or in special and rare uses of words other- 
wise familiar. Such are apt to set down a dictionary as good or 
bad according to whether it includes or omits their own pet collection 
of oddities and rarities. Others, again, and these are the more 
knowing and experienced readers, turn first to the treatment of the 
most widely current and familiar words, especially those which are 
highly differentiated in meaning and usage, and which are found in 
a large number of special idiomatic constructions : words such as 
come, do, go, give, get, take, make, set, see, and so on ; to the account 
given of such prefixes as un-, or of the various prepositions. The 
Shorter Oxford Dictionary comes triumphantly out of both of these 
tests: the seeker after rarities will not often draw a blank ; the 
familiar and pregnant words are treated with a fullness and com- 
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pleteness which no other dictionary except the parent work itself 
can rival. 

The special student of English, though by no means indifferent 
to richness of vocabulary and an elaborate presentment of shades of 
meaning, will select another feature of this book for special com- 
mendation, namely, the chronological information it contains 
regarding changes and shades of meaning, the earliest and latest 
recorded examples of a particular usage, construction or idiom. 
This, as is well known, is the outstanding merit of the larger 
Dictionary, and one which, once and for all, places it hors 
concours among dictionaries. It would be vain to expect that the 
present abridgement of a work about seven times larger than itself 
should in all cases give, with the same copiousness of detail as its 
parent, the exact quotations with dates and references upon which 
the conclusions are based. It was assuredly no light task to reduce 
a work of 15,000 pages within the compass of 2475 pages, and yet 
to contrive that the vital and distinguishing characteristics of the 
former should be preserved in their essential integrity. Yet this 
has been successfully accomplished. Thus, in spite of the imposed 
restrictions, we get a truly astonishing wealth of illustrative passages 
from the works of ME. writers onwards, down to those of authors 
of the present day, which enable us to trace the rise and dying- 
out of words, uses and idioms age by age. Large numbers of the 
most recent colloquial and slang words and phrases are also included. 
Dr. Onions is to be congratulated upon the good judgment shown 
in the difficult task of selection, and upon the skill with which due 
scale and proportion have been preserved, while at the same time 
space has been found for so large a number of telling quotations. 
For these, and the other admirable qualities of the Dictionary, 
Dr. Onions will doubtless be the first to insist that Dr. Little, Mr. 
Fowler, and those other ladies and gentlemen who assisted them 
and him should receive a generous share of praise. 

It should be recorded here, though this might almost seem 
superfluous, that the printers of the Clarendon Press have performed 
an exacting task with the skill and precision which we have learnt 
to expect from them. The type is clear and distinctive, and con- 
sidering the necessity for economy of space, not unduly small. The 
etymologies, while adequate for the purpose of the Dictionary, have 
been restrained within moderate limits. As Dr. Onions says in his 
Preface, ‘‘ It has been the aim of the compilers to keep a due pro- 
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portion within the various interests, and not to exaggerate the 
etymological side at the expense of the semantic.” Nevertheless 
the histories of all English words as such are indicated with sufficient 
fullness. Native English words are traced to their oldest recorded 
form, and this to W. Gmc. or Pr. Gmc. itself, while cognates in 
other Indo-Gmc. languages are often given. Loan words from 
other languages, ancient or modern, are traced to their source, and 
the oldest form of each in English is given, as well as the date of its 
earliest appearance. A certain caution is shown in equating English 
| words with other words or bases in English and other allied 
} languages. This commendable prudence is occasionally pushed 
rather far, as for example when the base bat- of better is said to be 
only “‘ probably ” related to OE. b6t, or when the commonly received 
view that hand is related to Goth. hinpan “ to seize”’ is dismissed 
as “ improbable.” ‘“‘ Safety first’ may be a sound principle, up to 
f a point, in philology, as in other branches of science, but enterprise 
: and a bold spirit are more inspiring, and will take us further, even 
if we may sometimes have to beat a retreat. 

It is perfectly reasonable to claim that this is not primarily an 
etymological dictionary, that the semantic aspect is that chosen here 
for special emphasis and fullness of treatment, and that those who 
wish to study English with a wider background of Comparative Phil- 
ology must consult books specifically devoted to this subject. On the 
other hand, a few cross-references might perhaps have been given, 
: enabling the reader to link up, say, quick with bio-, zoo-, and with 
vital, vivid, and so on. Under deer the Gmc. form is derived 
; from the Aryan base *dhus- (should not the grade be *dhéus- ?) “‘ to 
breathe.” Nothing more is said about this base, and no cognates 
are cited. If the Aryan base is to be given at all, would it not 
have added to the interest to refer to other words also derived from 
it, such as dust, fume, and beast? 'To do this, however, was out- 
side the scope and aims of the book, and the method followed in 
: dealing with etymologies. Further extension of these must have 
' involved sacrifice of some of the space allotted to definitions and 
: quotations. On the whole, therefore, the editor was perhaps wise 
in restricting etymological information within rigid limits. 

: Incidentally, it is a pity that the identification suggested by 
: Murray in the parent work of the Gmc. base in bane with Greek 
¢dvos has, doubtless by an oversight, been allowed to stand. ‘This 
Greek word is now held to be cognate with Gmc. *gunp—OE. 
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gilp, ‘war’, and should have been mentioned, if at all, under 
gonfanon. 

And this brings me to the definitions of words in this book. It 
is impossible to praise too highly the conciseness, clearness, pointed- 
ness, and, in nearly all cases, the exhaustiveness of these. The 
divisions, sub-divisions of meanings, and fine shades of meaning, 
and the classification of these with illustrations appropriate to each 
are admirably planned and set forth. A full account is given of 
technical and scientific terms—of what Dr. Johnson calls “ terms 
appropriated to particular Arts.” 

The inclusion of the most recent words and phrases belonging 
to familiar colloquial speech and to modern slang has already been 
mentioned. This feature is much to be commended. ‘The recogni- 
tion of such colloquialisms in a dictionary designed to exhibit our 
language as a whole, and as it now exists, is essential. Thus this 
Dictionary represents a far truer and more philosophic view of a 
living, growing language than that reflected in some academical 
dictionaries which take but small account of contemporary develop- 
ments in the spoken language, and undertake to determine what is 
“correct ” and “‘ permitted.” 

Colloquial uses and idioms and many slang expressions are 
indispensable elements in the living language of polite society. 
The language of literature has its roots in the spoken language of 
an age, and is profoundly affected and coloured by this, both in its 
vocabulary and its constructions. 

I trust it will not be thought captious to observe that the meanings 
ascribed to colloquial words and phrases in the Shorter Oxford 
Dictionary sometimes give the impression that they are derived too 
exclusively from books, rather than from the familiar converse of 
men. The precise atmosphere, aroma, spiritual content, with 
which these expressions are invested in conversation appears occa- 
sionally to have evaporated. 

Bounder, which, it appears, only dates from 1890 in its special 
colloquial sense, is defined as “‘ a would-be stylish person kept 
beyond the bounds of society, or found irrepressible by it.” This 
does not convey satisfactorily the full implication of the term. 
Under blessed, one misses the essentially polite use seen in not a 
blessed thing, every blessed one, the whole blessed lot, etc. Beast in 
the specific sense in which it is applied by schoolboys to their 
masters is not recognised. Decent as applied to human beings and 
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their conduct—“ good, kind, generous,” e.g. very decent of him, etc., 
and the corresponding meaning of the n. decency—very charac- 
teristic English expressions and qualities—are hardly covered 
by the definitions or illustrations. The ordinary familiar sense of 
boodle is not recorded. J am dying for a drink is given (under die 4), 
but though fo die for, “‘ to desire exceedingly ” is given (dated 1591), 
such a familiar phrase as I’m simply dying to hear all about it, etc., 
is not mentioned. Cat, “to vomit,” certainly not an elegant 
expression, is not confined to “ dialects.” To dot (him) one does 
not occur, I think, under dot vb. Dear knows is, I think, more 
usually the dear knows, and I have never heard it out of Ireland, 
except from Irish speakers. The treatment of bloke is not quite 
adequate, and bdlighter is frequently used in the vague sense of 
“ chap,” etc., with no specifically derogatory, though with a slightly 
contemptuous, implication. 

The form /ep, in such phrases as to lep (intrans.), also trans. to 
lep a horse (over a fence, etc.), and a good, a poor lepper, said of a 
horse, are neither obsolete nor purely Scottish, but perfectly good 
current English. To lep (or leap) a horse by the way, i.e. “ make 
him jump,” is not given. Footle vb. and footling adj. are not 
included. Topper n. as applied to persons—he’s a topper—is hardly 
adequately explained by “‘ the best, or one of the best of the kind.” 
The sense of “‘ a large stone placed on end, used in the top course 
of a wall” seems not to be mentioned. I miss o/d skin as applied 
to horses and persons—anot a bad old skin, etc. 

One piece of chronology puzzles me, namely, the date 1890 
attached to pretty, “‘ fluted or ornamented part of a glass or tumbler.” 
I used to hear this as a boy, in the ’seventies, from persons who, if 
now living, would be well over a hundred, especially in such phrases 
as fill it up to the pretty and so on. It was certainly not a new 
expression even then. But all these are trifling points. 

Something must be said about the pronunciation indicated by 
the Dictionary, and the methods of expressing this. A table of 
phonetic symbols with keywords is given on p. xxii, and the essen- 
tials of this list are repeated at the bottom of each page of the 
Dictionary. The principles of the phonetic system are explained, 
and its aims clearly set forth by Dr. Onions in his Introduction. ‘The 
use of small “ superior”’ letters is a neat device for expression 
sounds which are present or absent “‘ according to individual or 
other usage.” Thus the d and p in stan'still, prom”titude, and the 
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second elements in the diphthongs in fe't, no“t=fate, note. The 
diphthongs in house, fly, etc., which all speakers pronounce as such, 
are expressed by [au, 21]. 

The number of distinct vowels and diphthongs recognised as 
existing, and expressed by special symbols, is far larger than is 
usually recorded by writers on English phonetics. Of simple 
vowels there appear to be eighteen in stressed syllables, and (in- 
cluding e', o", and others with “ superior ” letters) thirteen diph- 
thongs, while in unstressed syllables no less than thirteen ‘‘ obscured ” 
or “ reduced ” vowels are recorded, and four “ reduced” diph- 
thongs. This is rather alarming, but on turning to p. ix of Dr. 
Onions’s excellent Introduction, we find it recognised that “ in 
ordinary speech ” no more than two “ obscured ” or “ reduced ” 
vowels—[2, i] are actually used. The twelve vowel symbols used 
in the body of the Dictionary, always marked with ~—2&, é, i, ete.— 
to denote “‘ obscuration of quality,” therefore stand for no more 
than [9] or [i] as the case may be. This is Dr. Onions’s account : 
“ An outstanding feature of the phonetic system is the recognition 
of the primary or ideal value of the many vowels that undergo 
obscuration or reduction in unstressed positions, but which may at 
any time revert to their full quality, as in rhetorical utterance, in 
singing, or in cases of deliberate or affected precision.” It might 
be questioned whether anything is gained by thus complicating the 
notation, since the symbols marked ~ in unstressed syllables imply 
nothing more than those “ spelling pronunciations ” which precise or 
affected speakers will always reconstruct for themselves. The seeker 
after information who consults the Dictionary, as many will, to 
discover the “ correct” pronunciation, may easily be puzzled and 
misled. Would it not have been better to tell him the truth at once 
under each word, instead of leaving him to find out from the Intro- 
duction, or from the prefatory account given of the various letters, 
that #, 5, i, etc., mean no more than [9] or [i]? This, however, is 
a matter upon which opinions may differ. 

When we come to the representation of the vowels in stressed 
syllables, I have even graver doubts of the wisdom of the method 
adopted. Here again the number of sounds recognised, and 
of symbols employed to denote them, is enormous—far larger, as I 
venture to think, than is necessary in recording Received Standard 
English, allowing always for such variant pronunciations, and they 
are very few, as are neither provincial nor vulgar. 
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Some of the distinctions here made will, I fancy, surprise and 
puzzle most readers. The vowel in fir is distinguished from that 
in fur. The former is rendered [3] and this appears in the 
transcription of bird, earth, herd, etc. ; the latter is expressed by [0] 
which is used in transcribing words usually spelt -ur- or -or-, such 
as curd, hurdle, word, work, etc. But who, apart from dialect 
speakers, makes any distinction here, and what is the distinction 
suggested ? Again, a difference is recognised between the vowel 
in Scotch and that in watch; between that in for (stressed) and 
that in war. Here we have, therefore, four symbols where most 
English speakers will only require two. What the four several 
sounds may be I do not know. In order that I may not misrepre- 
sent, I must quote the exact words of Dr. Onions (p. ix) on another 
distinction which is not clear to me: “ the northerly pronunciation 
(6°) of vowels of words like fort, port, mourn, is recognised where 
the southerly has (6) which is, on the other hand, the general sound 
in form, short, and morn.” But this “ northerly,” and therefore 
provincial, pronunciation, whatever it may be, is not merely “ recog- 
nised ” as a permissible variant, but is given as the sole pronuncia- 
tion of the vowel in fort, short and mourn in the body of the 
Dictionary. 

It is well known that among a number of good speakers whose 
pronunciation agrees in other respects, it may often happen that 
some will pronounce soft, cough, lost, froth, etc., with a short vowel 
(the low-back-slack-round), whereas others, probably the majority, 
pronounce these words with a long vowel (low-back-tense-round). 
This variation might easily be recognised by indicating both types 
of pronunciation. In this Dictionary, however, a single symbol 
(d) is used, and it is intended to imply merely that, in words where 
it is used, variant pronunciations exist. The symbol has no specific 
value, and the reader must turn to p. ix of the Introduction to learn 
the principles which govern its use, and to a footnote to the table 
of symbols, p. xxii, or to p. 1347 under the letter 0, to discover what 
the sounds are which it covers. 

Another symbol [a] is similarly used, to express variant pro- 
nunciations in bath, fast, chaff, and the same pages referred to above, 
excluding the last, must be consulted for its explanation. In this 
case, however, the alternative (z) given by the side of (a) is distinctly 
a provincialism, whereas the short pronunciation of the vowel in 
loss, etc., isnot. Surely this is making things unnecessarily difficult. 
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(Half, by the way, is rendered [haf] with no suggestion of a variant.) 
There are several points connected with the representations of 
particular sounds which strike me as extremely questionable. I 
select only two for mention. The diphthongs in air, there, and 
beer, here, weary, respectively are expressed by (€&°, i°) respectively. 
So far as my experience goes the first elements of these diphthongs 
are always short in Received Standard English—both Sweet and 
Daniel Jones, to mention no other writers on English phonetics, 
agree with this, Long vowels here inevitably suggest Scottish 
pronunciation. Further, the writing of the second elements as 
“ superior ”’ letters implies that they may be omitted. This would 
be still more Scotch. I cannot imagine any good English speaker 
saying (0ér, wiri) and so on. As a Scot myself I have a natural 
affection for the peculiarities of speech characteristic of my country- 
men, but I feel them to be out of place in an English dictionary. 

This Dictionary will, I hope, be studied by tens of thousands of 
persons, both Englishmen and foreigners, who will accept it as the 
final authority on everything connected with the English language. 
Doubtless many will consult it in order to discover the “ best,” the 
“correct,” pronunciation of words. It is inevitable that most of 
these seekers after truth will be untrained in phonetics, and in- 
experienced in the use of phonetic notation. It must be confessed 
that the complexities of the system adopted will often make it very 
difficult for such inquirers to discover what they want. 

It is assuredly in no unfriendly spirit that 1 express the regret 
that a far simpler, less ambitious, less perplexing, and more practical 
system of notation has not been adopted in these two volumes. This, 
I am convinced, would have made the vast amount of information 
they contain regarding pronunciation more readily accessible, and 
therefore more generally useful. 

While I have felt bound to criticise in some degree adversely 
this particular aspect of the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, I 
end up as I began, on a note of the highest praise for this great 
work as a whole. Its full merits, and the inexhaustible riches it 
contains, can only be gradually appreciated as a result of prolonged 
and repeated use. The more we know of it the more whole-hearted 
will be our tribute of admiration and respect. 

Henry CEciL WYLD. 
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Beowulfstudien, Kommentar zum Beowulf. Von Johannes 
Hoops. Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung. 
1932. Pp. viiit+-140; x+333. Mk. 7.50; mk. 8. 


THESE two volumes are intended by the author to be complementary, 
and may therefore most conveniently be considered together. 
Beowulfstudien is to be regarded as a collection of preliminary 
studies, published (as No. 74 of Dr. Hoops’ famous Anglistische 
Forschungen) separately from the Kommentar, so that a larger number 
of difficult and controversial matters dealing with the textual criticism 
and explanation of Beowulf might be handled more thoroughly 
than would otherwise have been possible. The object of the 
Kommentar—while treating systematically the whole text of the 
poem—is mainly two-fold: to make conveniently available the 
bewilderingly abundant literature of the subject (especially the most 
important results of the researches of the last ten years), and to 
provide the general student of Germanic literature who is not a 
specialist in Old English with the apparatus necessary for reading 
Beowulf with full appreciation. This latter aim seems to have 
necessitated the inclusion of much purely giossarial matter which 
may appear somewhat superfluous in a volume of this type. For 
we are given copious merely obvious grammatical explanations 
throughout, such as that gefrunon (1. 2) is Pl. Pret. of gefrignan, or 
that dreogan (1. 15) is a Strong verb of Class 2. Certainly, in this 
country at least, the prevailing view is that knowledge of this kind 
is better imparted by an Old English grammar as a preliminary to 
the actual reading of any text whatsoever. 

The space saved by putting together all the larger problems in 
the Beowulfstudien is largely illusory, since almost everything in the 
way of textual criticism set out at length in the latter work is repeated 
in an abridged form (presumably for the sake of completeness) in 
the Kommentar. For the Beowulfstudien, after dealing with sixteen 
problems in full, contains as its second part a kritischer Einzel- 
kommentar. 

The above objections having been bluntly stated—and it is 
but fair to add that they are partly at least due to the differing 
conditions in German universities—these two volumes clearly form 
a most notable contribution to the study of Beowulf and confer a 
very great benefit alike on the general student of Old English and 
on the specialist. Professor Hoops displays to the full those qualities 
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of thoroughness and clarity which are so generally characteristic 
of his work. The exposition is clear, convincing and very readable 
throughout ; and—though he modestly disclaims any attempt at 
rendering the study of editions of the text superfluous—it may 
fairly be said that these two volumes leave no important difficult 
textual problem undiscussed. The exposition of some of the 
cruces, too, makes distinct contributions towards their solution 
besides summarising the work of all notable predecessors. The 
treatment, for instance, of Il. 303-306 (Eoforlic scionon, etc.) and of 
the problem of Offa’s Wife (especially 1. 1931b) are masterpieces 
of their kind and in them Dr. Hoops makes original suggestions of 
value. And when, on the other hand, he finds himself still in the 
dark after examining every scrap of evidence and hypothesis, as 
for example in Il. 3074-3075 (Nes he goldhwete, etc.), he tells us 
plainly that there is no acceptable meaning to be got out of the 
passage as it stands. ‘This last point illustrates the interdependence 
of the two volumes: for while all but the last example is handled 
fully in the Beowulfstudien, the much-disputed Il. 3074-3075 are 
only treated in the Kommentar. 

Apart from purely textual problems, the principal matters dealt 
with in Beowulfstudien are the episodes of Finnesburh (the traditional 
form Finnsburg is perhaps needlessly retained) and Sigemund, the 
Heaéobardan, and “‘ Was Beowulf king of Denmark?” It would 
have been very helpful to have had more of Dr. Hoops’ view of the 
whole problem of Finn, as a necessary background to his admirable 
discussion of the difficulties in the actual Finn-episode in Beowulf. 

If Beowulfstudien and the Kommentar zum Beowulf could be 
compressed into a single volume by the omission of the duplicated 
matter and of the elementary glossarial and grammatical information, 
the resulting book would make just the right complement to Professor 
R. W. Chambers’ enlarged Introduction to Beowulf : for Professor 
Hoops treats of just those aspects of Beowulf which were beyond the 
scope of his English contemporary’s plan. Yet, even as they stand, 
they merit both the gratitude and the respect of all who value the 
poem. Dr. Hoops’ scrupulous fair-mindedness in controversy 
and his comfortable style render both volumes remarkably free from 
dullness. 

C. L. W. 
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The Sources of the Court of Sapience. By Curr Ferpinanp 
Buuwer, B.A., Ph.D. Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz. (Bei- 
trage zur Englischen Philologie, Heft xxiii). 1932. Pp. gs. 
M.4. 


IN this book the author’s aim is to demonstrate the sources of those 
features of the Court of Sapience which are, to use his own word, 
“unusual”; he is not concerned with the many features in it 
which are common to poems written in the form of a “ Dream- 
Pilgrimage.” 

The main part of his book is divided into three chapters, in which 
he investigates the sources of the allegory of the Four Daughters of 
God (Court of Sapience, stanzas 26-129), the sources of the stanzas 
on natural history (137-210), and finally the sources used in the 
account of the seven liberal arts (stanzas 259 ff.). 

The allegory of the Four Daughters of God as it appears in the 
Court has already been shown by earlier critics to be dependent 
on Bonaventura’s Meditationes. Vite Christi, and on Grossetéte’s 
Chasteau d’Amour, but Dr. Biihler holds that, in addition to the 
Latin text of the Meditationes, Nicholas Love’s translation of it 
may have been known to the author. Dr. Biihler finds no evidence 
to support Miss Travers’ view that Deguilleville’s Le Pelerinage 
Fhesucrist was used in the Court, but he notes several similarities 
which point to the author’s knowledge of Le Mystére de la 
Passion, by Arnoul Greban, which itself owes a good deal to 
Deguilleville. 

For his knowledge of natural history the writer of the Court 
was indebted to the De Proprietatibus Rerum of Bartholomezus 
Anglicus, and he apparently knew this work only in the original 
Latin, and made no use of Trevisa’s translation. 

The Originum sive etymologiarum libri xx of Isidore was his 
main source for the description of the seven liberal arts, but he 
used other writers from time to time. His accounts of the various 
arts are not all equally dependent on authorities. Dr. Biihler 
shows that in the description of Logic he is inclined to take his own 
line, and that there may be an ironical intention in it indicative of 
his dislike of the “ excesses of the logicians.” Again, in his treat- 
ment of Music he shows “ some discrimination ” and even some 
originality. 

Generally speaking, originality is not to be expected in the poem ; 
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Dr. Biihler terms it a “‘ literary mosaic,” and its author ‘‘ a scholar 
rather than a poet.” He has no doubt that Spindler was right when 
he stated, in his edition of the Court (1927), that Lydgate was not the 
author, but he does not accept Spindler’s suggestion that the poem 
may have been written by the author of the Babees Book. Dr. 
Biihler’s own suggestion, which he does not follow up, but leaves 
to some future investigator, is that it was the work of George 
Ashby, and he indicates in the notes at the end of his book some 
similarities (not all very striking) between Ashby’s writings and the 
Court. 

In spite of the erudition displayed in this book it is not always 
as carefully written as it might be. In the introduction the author 
tends to indulge in general statements which need qualification 
to become accurate. We read (on p. 10) that tributes to 
Gower and Chaucer are common to all poems belonging to the 
“* Dream-Pilgrimage ’ tradition so popular in the Middle Ages,” 
and the necessary limitation of date is not suggested. Later we 
are told that the theme of the “ wilderness and the subsequent 
beauty of the garden was employed . . . by nearly all writers of 
that period” (from the list of examples which follows “ that 
period” appears to extend from the time of Dante to that of 
Hawes); ‘“‘nearly” hardly seems an adequate qualification 
here. 

The pages in the chapter on the liberal arts which are devoted 
to the history of medizval education seem rather unnecessary. 
Dr. Bihler gives a long list of authorities on the subject, and it would 
have been sufficient to have referred to these in a brief introductory 
paragraph. As it is, the account, although unduly long in proportion 
to the rest of the book, is necessarily too short to be of any real 
value. 

There are a few striking omissions among the books referred 
to in this study. The author has apparently read nothing that has 
been written on Richard Rolle except Horstmann’s two volumes 
in the series of Yorkshire Writers (1895-1896), and consequently 
he always ascribes the Prick of Conscience to him. Miss Cornelius’s 
book, The Figurative Castle (Bryn Mawr, 1930), which might have 
been useful in the chapter on the Four Daughters of God, has 


apparently not been used. 
DoroTHy EVERETT. 
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The Vulgaria of John Stanbridge and the Vulgaria of 
Robert Whittinton. Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by Beatrice Wuite. (Early English Text Society, No. 187.) 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co.; London: Humphrey 
Milford. 1932. Pp. lxiv+146. 12s. net. 


RENAISSANCE school-books which teach Latin through the vernacular 
are usually attractive for their racy language, for the help given by 
the Latin equivalents in determining the exact contemporary meaning 
of English words, and for the light thrown on school-life and social 
habits. The two works edited by Miss White are very interesting. 
Her introduction reminds us of the importance of Latin when 
facility in speaking it was required. She draws attention to the 
long school-hours, ten in summer, eight in winter, and suggests that 
the use of the rod was not unnecessary. She claims for Magdalen 
College School, Oxford, a prominent share in the reform of gram- 
matical instruction by which more use was made of the English 
language. Three headmasters of this school, Anwykyll, Stan- 
bridge and Whittinton, published “ Vulgaria”’: lists of English words 
and sentences with Latin renderings. ‘‘ Stanbridge,” says Miss 
White, “‘ realised a fact that was grasped by all his successors, from 
Whittinton and Horman to Erasmus, Corderius and Vives, that a 
text-book should have some topical interest to appeal to schoolboys, 
and in this way the Vulgaria attributed to him is so much more than 
a mere collection of sentences, it is a social document.”’ Stanbridge’s 
book, which fills only thirty pages in the present work, begins with 
seven pages of words denoting parts of the human body, followed 
by six pages of lists in very rough hexameters of words for clothing, 
contents of the house, fishes, of words applying to horses, etc. 
The rest is a collection of miscellaneous expressions and sentences 
on all manner of subjects. Many relate to life in school, some, such 
as concubuit cum pellice tota nocte, seem scarcely appropriate for school 
use 


The plan of Whittinton’s book, which is three times as long, is 
different. A series of rules on syntax are followed in each instance 
by examples. These examples are sometimes so ordered as to 
treat continuously of the same subject-matter, as the duties of 
teachers and pupils, trade and shops, manners, waiting at table, 
etc. Many schoolmasters nowadays would be puzzled to give the 
Latin for “‘ And in the street upon the back half be drapers, fullers, 
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cappers, thickers of caps, shearmen, dressers, carders and spinners. 
_. . In the town’s end be pinners, turners, bucklemakers, girdlers, 
dyers, tanners.” Inher introduction Miss White supplies an account 
of the school connected with Magdalen College, and of its masters, 
Stanbridge and Whittinton. For the school is claimed an important 
share in the improvement of grammatical teaching and the encourage- 
ment of the use of the English language. Wolsey, we are told, was 
master of it for a short time and wrote a Latin grammar. Whittinton 
was notorious for his vanity and quarrels with his critics and 
opponents. Modern writers of schoolbooks afford less amusement 
in this way. 

The mis-spelling “ syren,” it has been said, is affected by lady 
novelists, because they think it looks pretty, and “ sylva” in the 
line of Horace which Miss White prefixes is ominous. The number 
of errata in the Latin is very large. It looks as though the text was 
printed from a careless transcript. Certainly the proof has not been 
read with attention. Here are a few samples: genninus (for 
genuinus), p. 2, 1. 26; apes (apex), 8, 6; sistella (fiscella), 10, 28 ; 
in (tu), 20, 36; ante (an te), 21, 30; colla (olla), 22, 4; Consibulare 
(Confibulare), 22, 27 ; mulierem (mulierum), 22, 31 ; perauit (parauit), 
23, 10; meum (meus), 25,6; palmes (palmas), 25, 36; pax (par), 
26, 22; timere (temere), 27, 8; exigit (exiit), 27, 24; immemoria 
(immemor), 27, 29; elegant (elegans), 28, 1 ; laxendi (laxandt), 28, 
36; Melior (Molior), 29, 16 ; Adeo (Abeo), 30, 14 ; tuetur (tueatur), 
30, 19, and dozens more, overwhelming sense and grammar. 

In printing “ aura vestitur éthera”’ as an equivalent for “ he 
is a lyue” (25, 23), the editor has evidently forgotten i, 546 of 
the A’neid. But the most extraordinary error is on p. 44, l. 4, 
where this occurs: ‘‘ Terentius. Id arbitror apprime esse vtile in 
vita, vt ne quid nimis supplefacias.”” The passage in Terence is of 
course Andria, 31, and the last word should be printed “ supple 
facias”” and bracketed. It is merely a grammatical explanation 
of the “‘ Hectoris Andromache (supple uxor)” type. The pieces 
attributed to Seneca which Whittinton translated are spurious. 
The “ Formula honeste vite” or “ De quattuor virtutibus ” is 
by Martin, Archbishop of Braccara in the sixth century. 

E. BENSLY. 
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Christmas Carols Printed in the Sixteenth Century. 
Edited by Epwarp Biiss Reep. (Huntington Library Publica- 
tions.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 1932. Pp.  Ixiv+to4, 
$4.00 ; 215. 6d. net. 


Tuis small book contains excellent facsimile reproductions in collo- 
type of the earliest English-printed booklets (mostly fragmentary) 
of Carols: (i) The single leaf in the Bodleian (Rawlinson 4°. 598 (r0)), 
with the imprint of Wynkyn de Worde, 1521; (ii) five pages 
from Bassus, the carol and song book with music in the British 
Museum, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1530; (iii) the four-leaf 
Christmas carolles, also in the Bodleian (Douce fragments f. 48) ; 
and especially (iv) the consutile volume of several carol-books and 
fragments, printed c. 1550, known as “ Kele’s Carols,” because the 
first item bears the imprint of Richard Kele. As each of the originals 
is unique, and as they are distributed between London, Oxford and 
America, it is convenient to be able to study them together in a 
handy volume. 

The material of these booklets is closely associated with— 
indeed overlaps—that of the fifteenth-century MSS. which were 
apparently the handbooks of itinerant singers : the two most familiar 
and complete examples are Sloane MS. 2593 in the British Museum 
and MS. Eng. Poet. e.1 in the Bodleian, which it would be pleasant 
to have also in facsimile. The Kele volume, which appears to be 
a binding-together of five separate booklets, two textually complete 
and three fragmentary, offers some parallels to known texts, but 
contributes little of value to our store of such lyrics, though the one 
with the refrain : 

Gebit, gebit, gebit, gebit, 
Lux fulgebit hodie 
is a good example of the “ lunatic ” poem. 

The Kele booklet has a factitious interest owing to its curious 
history. Extracts from it were printed by Bliss in 1813; it was 
noticed casually as a bibliographical curiosity in 1819, 1827 and 
1833 ; but when an effort was made in 1905-1906 to trace its where- 
abouts, it was not to be found. In 1924, however, it turned up 
among the books from Britwell Court in the portion of the Christie- 
Miller Library sold March 31-April 9 at Sotheby’s, where the 
reviewer inspected it. It is now apparent that it must have lain 
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concealed at Britwell since about 1836, when it passed from Sir 
Francis Freeling to Thorpe the bookseller. At Sotheby’s the 
volume (lot 130), twenty-four leaves, was bought by Dr. Rosenbach 
for £510, and passed into the Huntington Library. Mr. Edward 


Bliss Reed has diligently supplied all relative information. 
F, SIDGWICK. 


Arthurian Legend in the Seventeenth Century. By 
ROBERTA FLORENCE BRINKLEY. (Johns Hopkins Monographs 
in Literary History, III.) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1932. Pp. xii+228. 
11s. net ; $2.00. 


Tue heart of Miss Brinkley’s monograph may be expressed in several 
conclusions: that the Tudor-British tradition ebbed and flowed 
in the century of the Stuarts; that “the interest in Arthurian 
story in the seventeenth century fluctuated with the political develop- 
ments in the nation” according as king or Parliament was in the 
ascendancy; that the investigation of Anglo-Saxon past per se, 
and for the support of Parliament against the theory of Divine Right 
“caused a debate in regard to the Trojan and Saxon original that 
resulted in the gradual abandonment of the mythical story of Brutus 
and real doubt as to the historicity of Arthur” ; and that in litera- 
ture “ British material was superseded by Saxon during the Common- 
wealth, . . . had a brief revival with the Restoration, and . . . at 
the close of the century . . . was associated with the Revolution 
and once more had considerable popularity.” The argument in 
support of these points provides a background for a discussion of 
Arthur as epic subject centering round Jonson, Milton, Dryden, and 
Blackmore. There is a meagre commentary to guide the verifier, 
and an index of authors. 

There is no doubt, of course, as to the interest in Arthur and the 
Trojan original in Tudor England, though one may reasonably 
question Miss Brinkley’s premises that “‘ upon the historicity of 
Arthur depended the right to the throne of England,” and that 
“the crown was staked upon the existence of Arthur.” Such 
phrasing is too sweepingly extreme. The historicity of Arthur was 
used to support the Tudor claim to sovereignty and empire; it 
did have political significance in some respects; but it did not 
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constitute the court of ultimate appeal. It found expression, it is 
true, in sober chronicling, in both blind and open-eyed nationalism, 
in poetic allusion ; it helps to explain the evolution of The Faerie 
Queene ; but no Tudor sovereign ever staked an uneasy crown on 
its proof or disproof. The Lancastrian claim gave Henry of Richmond 
the right to dare and win. 

It is, in fact, in her initial premises and in her summary con- 
clusions scattered throughout the book that Miss Brinkley is inclined 
to exaggerate, for actually, as her story unfolds from the first Stuart 
forward, she expounds each writer only as the facts warrant. In 
a word, it is simply difficult to keep straight just when, according to 
her point of view, British or Saxon interest is in the forefront, and 
the principal thesis suffers accordingly. Moreover, in a century 
that grew increasingly sceptical of “ vulgar chronology,” it would 
seem that more cognisance should have been taken of the differences 
in social and intellectual standing of the writers cited. 

But this background of contention, whatever its social or 
intellectual origin, does shed more light on the Milton who was 
sceptical of Arthur in The History of Britain, the Milton who turned 
aside from any contemplated “ serious or extended treatment of 
Arthurian matter ” for the theme of Paradise Lost. Miss Brinkley’s 
discussion of Dryden and Blackmore is also good. The influence 
of Spenser is pointed out specifically, among other places, in an 
account of A Supplement of the Faery Queene attributed to Robert 
Jegon and The Faerie King of Samuel Sheppard. 

The book has some faults of composition aside from the inevitable 
inconsistencies and typographical errors that waylay the scholar’s 
road to accuracy. There are a few vagaries in fact, and there are 
omissions. But be it said in Miss Brinkley’s behalf that it is not 
the scholar’s bounden duty to scrape the platter absolutely clean, 
and that she did not set herself to compile an Arthurian or a British- 
Saxon allusion book. Her investigation goes far beyond its titular 
indication: aside from an accumulation of valuable Arthurian 
matter in seventeenth-century England, an account that will greatly 
aid the more objective literary historian, she makes a worthy 
contribution to the history of history and to the history of English 
scholarship. 


CHARLES BOWIE MILLICAN. 
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The History of the Pestilence (1625). By Gzorcz WITHER. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by J. Milton French. 
Harvard University Press. 1932. Pp. xxxviii+114. 135. 


Tue MS. of this poem exists only in the Pepys collection at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. It is probably in Wither’s hand 
and may have been the copy presented to Charles I as a New Year’s 
gift in 1626. It is one of the many MSS. which Wither did not 
succeed in printing, most of them disappearing even in his own 
lifetime. But in its enlarged and verbally revised form it became 
the Britain’s Remembrancer of 1628. There is, unfortunately, no 
very accessible reprint of Britain’s Remembrancer with which to 
compare the verbal changes. Professor French prints side by side 
a page of the MS. and the corresponding passage in the printed 
form of three years later, which would have been an interesting 
way to have built up the whole edition. The time seems ripe for 
a renewal of the lost interest in Wither, the poems of whose 
youth and early manhood are brilliant and important. It was 
only the later work (with, of course, the silly lifelong egotism of 
the author) that made Wither’s name the synonym for boredom. 
There is much admirable writing in the History of the Pestilence; 
see, for example, the discussion of the metaphysical style of poetry 
opening Canto II, where the “ speech ” of some poets is compared 


to: 

. « - some Pomander of a Curious sent, 

Within a paynted boxe, that hath no vent. 
As Plague material the poem has further value. It is the work of 
an eye-witness and supplements, usefully rather than essentially, 
the other records which Professor French admirably reviews in his 


introduction. 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 


Abraham Cowley Sa vie, Son ceuvre. Par Jean Lolseav. 
Paris: Didier. 1931. Pp. xviii+-716. 

Abraham Cowley’s Reputation in England. By JEAN 
Loiseav. Paris: Didier. 1931. Pp. x+-222. 

Ir the interval between the appearance of these volumes and that 

of this review of their contents is unusually long, it may be pleaded 

that they provide an extraordinarily large and tough morsel for the 

reviewer to digest. A description of their scope may make this plain. 
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In the second and shorter volume, M. Loiseau analyses in detail 
the vagaries of Cowley’s reputation during the successive “ ages ” 
(each has a chapter to itself) of Sprat, Dryden, Addison and Pope, 
Johnson, the Romantics, and the Victorians, describes the recent 
revival of interest in Cowley’s work, and finishes with a chapter of 
general reflections. It would be rash to say that M. Loiseau has 
missed not a single important reference to Cowley in any of these 
periods ; but the present reviewer, having for some time cast a 
fairly watchful eye over likely indices, bibliographies, and book- 
sellers’ catalogues, besides bearing Cowley in mind in the ordinary 
run of reading, has been unable to detect any such omission. 

During the first two “‘ ages ” Cowley’s reputation may be judged 
by the quantity of the references to him, rather than by the judgments 
he provoked ; what is significant is simply the demand for his 
lyrics (as evidenced by their frequent inclusion in anthologies ') 
and the widespread imitation of his Pindarics. Here M. Loiseau’s 
assiduous labours and his minute record are of real value, as a 
necessary means to arriving at a true judgment in the matter. With 
the opening of the eighteenth century, we turn our attention rather 
to a few critics, whose pronouncements influenced or reflected 
popular taste, and listen to what they have to say. M. Loiseau 
makes plain how the “ neo-classicists ” had no use for Cowley, and 
how Johnson, expressing their views in his Life of Cowley, drove a 
nail into his coffin. A resurrection was to be, and what saved 
Cowley was a note of raelodious tenderness, unexpected in a meta- 
physical poet, and sounding most clearly in his Essays, a note 
which Pope detected, which Hurd, by publishing his selection, 
sought to popularise, and to which Warton, in his Essay on Pope, 
did full justice. It was a quality which the “ classicists ” them- 
selves were ready to appreciate, and one which was peculiarly 
congenial to forerunners of the ‘“‘ Romantic” movement. But as 
soon as the Romantic movement was under way, Cowley was 
forgotten ; his Tibullan tenderness could hardly satisfy those who 
made a complete break with the Augustans. ‘‘ Towards 1800 
Cowley’s verse was still alive,” says M. Loiseau; but it was at 


* Mr. Norman Ault (Seventeenth-Century Lyrics, p. viii) as a result of his 
extraordinarily thorough research into the diffusion of lyrics throughout manuscripts 
and printed anthologies, is able by using similar statistics to compare Cowley’s 
ay we with that of his contemporaries. M. Loiseau might have noted 

. Ault’s references to the inclusion of lyrics by Cowley in the Windsor Drollery, 
1671, and Thompson’s Collecting of 120 Loyal Songs (first edition, 1684). 
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its last gasp, and it is a striking fact that “‘ not one edition of his 
works, not even a selection was called for during the fifty years 
1830-1880.” !_ Grosart’s edition of Cowley’s Works in 1881 awoke 
a real interest in the poet, and inaugurated, or rather heralded, 
the scholarly study of his work. Throughout these periods, down 
to the present day, M. Loiseau, not content with recording the 
judgments of the leading critics, or the actual publications of 
Cowley’s work, has hunted for every single reference that exists. 
Every published remark, trivial or important, deliberate or casual, 
is quoted, whether made by Swinburne, Fitzgerald, J. R. Lowell, 
or Mrs. Browning; or by a writer in the North British Review 
(1847), or by William Howitt in his Homes and Haunts, or by 
Dibdin in his Library Companion. The compilation is an amazing 
performance. Though for the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
it was unnecessary to undertake it on this scale, even there it 
has an interest of its own, and M. Loiseau has somehow contrived 
not to lose sight of the wood in spite of the trees, so that the 
history of Cowley’s reputation emerges pretty clearly out of this 
forest of references. 

M. Loiseau’s Life and Works is an even larger undertaking ; 
it has seven hundred odd pages to the other book’s two hundred, 
and is written in French, not English. It is hardly necessary to 
say that M. Loiseau is familiar with every piece of research on Cowley 
undertaken in the last fifty years, and that his own research has 
familiarised him equally with the original sources. He is able to 
add one or two discoveries of his own, most notable of which are 
an earlier published version of the Discourse by way of Vision con- 
cerning the Government of Oliver Cromwell, the preface to which is 
reprinted, for the first time, in an appendix, and the poem to which 
Cowley’s Upon occasion of a Copy of Verses of my Lord Broghill’s 
was an answer. M. Loiseau’s book contains a great deal more 
material which he cannot claim to have been the first to discover 
only because his Life and Works appeared almost simultaneously 
with Mr. A. H. Nethercot’s study, Abraham Cowley The Muse’s 
Hannibal.2 The two authors had the advantage of seeing each 
other’s work after completion and before publication, and were 


s Incidentally, M . Loiseau seems to have missed the Pickering edition of 
Cowley’s Prose Works, ublished just before the beginning of this period (1826). 
e * Re. yew (Cowley" ’s Reputation, p. 175, but not on p. 204) quotes this as 
rs Muses’”’, and this, and not the singular, is, I think, the meaning of the ambiguous 
Muses ” in The Motto on which Mr. Nethercot’s title is founded. 
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able thus to check a great many of their results. A good deal of 
new work on Cowley’s parentage and early life is common to both 
volumes. It is reassuring that there are no important points of 
difference between the two researchers, and that both have been led 
in the main to the same conclusions (both, for instance, deduce 
from study of letters and passports that Cowley came twice to 
England in 1654). M. Loiseau in every case goes into much 
greater detail (he presents, for instance, a fuller account of Cowley’s 
missions abroad during the Commonwealth), and sticks more closely 
to his material. The scholar will prefer to follow Cowley’s life 
in his version, though it is not so brightly-coloured as that of 
Mr. Nethercot. His closer enquiry enables him, for instance, to 
give an earlier date (1643 instead of 1644) for Cowley’s transfer- 
ence from Cambridge to Oxford, and to give a clear account of 
Cowley’s dealings with Jermyn in Jersey. And in his descriptions 
of the background in which Cowley moved, the reader feels that 
he is content with a multitude of detail, where Mr. Nethercot is 
intent on broader and more picturesque effects. Neither attains 
that certainty of touch (the result, indeed, of something approach- 
ing omniscience) which enabled Mark Pattison in his Life of 
Casaubon to make the reader aware of the world in which his 
subjects moved, without effort, without ostentation, without elabora- 
tion. Pattison could forget his learning ; if M. Loiseau is conscious 
of his, it is none the less detailed, extensive and sound, and he does 
not distort or abuse his material. 

M. Loiseau deals with Cowley’s life in two hundred pages. 
The other five hundred are devoted to his work. They are divided 
into sections devoted to La Pensée and L’Art; the latter being 
subdivided into Les Genres and La Technique. ‘There are fifty 
concluding pages on L’Originalité, which include a discussion of the 
influences to which Cowley was subject. The reader is in these 
sections taken more than once, in some detail, through each kind of 
work that Cowley wrote. There is some repetition in this part of 
the book, which might have been shortened with profit. La 
Technique is interesting and valuable. L’Originalité, too, is interesting 
though M. Loiseau in his pages on “‘ Son auvre et nous ”’ falls into an 
error which seems to tempt several critics nowadays: he seeks to 
“recommend ” Cowley by overstressing the affinities between 
certain modern schools of poetry and the metaphysical poets, and 
actually goes so far as to compare Cowley in some detail with Paul 
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Valéry. This surely is itself ‘‘ metaphysical ” in Johnson’s sense— 
the seeing of resemblances in things apparently dissimilar. Apart 
from this, M. Loiseau gives an interesting account of that revival 
of interest in Cowley of which in his other book he adduces so 
much evidence. 

Finally, M. Loiseau provides a very full bibliography. The 
student of Cowley could have no better guide to the original sources 
and the published work upon them. Its scheme excludes one or 
two Cowleiana which are neither early editions of Cowley’s work 
nor works on Cowley: e.g., the letters printed by Professor Firth 
in The Academy and the first printing of Cowley’s lines to Fraiser 
—both duly referred to in the text. This seems to be a defect, if 
a trifling one. 

The corrigenda in this huge work are practically confined to those 
slips which are inevitable when a long book on an English subject, 
with a great many references to proper names, is printed in France. 
The author himself supplies a page or two of Errata. One or two 
other queries may be added here : 

P. 42, “ fellowships ” at Christ Church sounds strange—? read 
“un scholarship et un studentship”; 49, ds. seems to be wrongly 
expanded to “ discipulus”’; 140, n. 4, the document referred to is 
hardly Cowley’s “‘ supplique’’ or “‘ petition” (as M. Loiseau calls 
it in quoting it in an appendix); it is rather Cowley’s notes for 
such a petition. And is not the date given on p. 646 as “ 30 janvier 
1653 ” computed according to the Old Style? If so, it should be 
referred to on p. 140 as 1654. 169, n. 72, the Latin has gone sadly 
wrong ; 375, n. 26, read L. I. Guiney; 381, n. 46, the reviewer 
may observe, in self-defence, that particular resemblances, obvious 
enough, if trivial, were referred to in the comparisons of Donne 
with Cowley which M. Loiseau questions; 459, n. 2, read 
C. H. Firth ; 482, 484, De Plantarum is an oddly hybrid title ; 648, 
657, read Irenodia. 

The only omissions noted are the following: there is no mention 
of Dorothy Osborne’s interesting reference in her letters to reading 
Davideis before its publication in 1656. There is no mention in 
the bibliography of a third volume, uniform with the two containing 
Hurd’s Selections, published by Evans in 1777, and containing 
The Mistress, which Hurd had deliberately omitted in its entirety 
(this is sometimes to be found bound up as a “ third volume ” of 
Hurd’s third edition). There is no mention of the 18mo. “ edition ” 
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of the 1681 edition of Cowley’s Works, a pleasant volume, the 
existence of which explains the reference by Clough which puzzles 
M. Loiseau on p. 152 of Cowley’s Reputation. ‘There was no copy 


of this edition in the Bodleian till quite recently. 
Joun Sparrow. 


Sir William Temple: A Seventeenth Century “ Libertin.”’ 
By Ciara Marsurc. New Haven: Yale University Press ; 
London : Humphrey Milford. 1932. Pp. xviii+-128. 115. net. 


Miss Marsurc is to be congratulated on having written a well- 
worded and solid book around a subject not in itself very solid 
but touching on many important seventeenth-century themes. 
The mind of Sir William Temple was neither profoundly derived 
nor philosophically creative, but it was active enough to compass 
opinions about most theories and areas of knowledge which the later 
seventeenth century found of interest. Temple, “ who belonged to 
no school and subscribed to no creed,” lighted on ideas and positions 
of his own, but this study of his mind is more valuable for what it 
collects of other people’s opinions in France and England than for 
what it shows Temple’s to have been. Ideas from so charming a 
head as Sir William’s seldom have much philosophical worth. 
The value of Miss Marburg’s work is that it puts these garden notions 
of his in their seventeenth-century places, where they mix with those 
of greater men. Particularly useful in this way are her pages on the 
theories of knowledge and science in the seventeenth century 
(pp. 43 ff.}—the idea on the one hand that human knowledge and 
civilisation are subject to ebb and flow, on the other hand that they 
move in cumulative progress. On these and other matters Miss 
Marburg collects excellent and widely dispersed evidence. In 
the centre of her history stands Temple, his sense of phrasing as 
pure as Aubrey’s, his intellect not much more profound than 
Aubrey’s. 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 


The Songs of John Dryden. Edited by Cyrus L. Day. 
Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1932. Pp. xvit+199. $2.50; 145. net. 

In this handsome volume Mr. Day has brought together and 

arranged chronologically all Dryden’s lyrical compositions that 
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were intended to be sung to the accompaniment of music. The 
undertaking was well worth while, and few are likely to quarrel 
with the result, especially as the volume contains several songs 
not to be found in earlier collected editions of Dryden’s poems, as 
well as facsimiles of a number of the original airs and many pages 
of valuable notes. 

The Introduction is the least satisfactory part of Mr. Day’s 
work, for, although he discusses Dryden’s achievement as a lyric 
poet, the canon of his songs, and the composers who set them to 
music, he avoids the wider problems suggested by his subject. 
The restrictive effects of the growing secularisation of English 
music, a consequence largely of French and Italian influences, on 
the song-writers of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries—effects lamented at the time by Roger North and Gildon 
—he does not mention ; nor does he indicate how far Dryden, by 
virtue of his unique gifts as a librettist, escaped these influences. 

Mr. Day rightly insists that the songs were written to be sung 
in the theatre or at concerts and that apart from this fact their 
popularity, which long outlasted their author’s lifetime and extended 
right through the age of Handel, cannot be understood. The 
inclusion of twenty-five of the original settings enables those with 
the requisite musical skill to prove the first of these contentions for 
themselves ; and the general notes at the end of the volume amply 
demonstrate the immediate and continued popularity of the songs. 
These notes represent the results of a good deal of research ; they 
consist mainly of records of song books and miscellanies, published 
in and after Dryden’s lifetime, one or two even dating from the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, in which the songs and tunes 
were reprinted. 

Mr. Day has collected more of Dryden’s songs than either 
Sargeaunt or Noyes. He is the first to print ‘“‘ The Songish Part,” 
as Dryden himself called it, of the opera Albion and Albanius, 
separately from “‘ The recitative part.” He includes all the songs 
from King Arthur; those from the plays in which Dryden colla- 
borated with Davenant, Howard, and Lee, even though, as he admits, 
some of them may not be Dryden’s ; also two songs over the author- 
ship of which literary historians have long disputed, “‘ Farewell Fair 
Armeda ” and “‘ What shall I do to show how much I love her?” 

The songs are printed from the first editions of the plays, 
miscellanies, and separately published odes, and the “‘ few obvious 
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errors of spelling, punctuation, word order and the like ” that have 
been corrected in the text are recorded in the textual notes. Fairly 
extensive collations show the text to be thoroughly dependable. 
Variant readings of manuscript copies and later printed editions are 
not given except in the cases of “ High State and Honours,” which is 
printed from the fifth part of Poetical Miscellanies, 1704, rather than 
from Choice Ayres and Songs, 1683 ; An Ode on the Death of Mr. 
Henry Purcell and the songs from Amphitryon, where Mr. Day 
lists the different readings of the printed and musical versions ; and 
“‘ Farewell Fair Armeda,” where we are given the text of one 
miscellany and the variants of three others. ‘Thus the deterioration 
of the text and its adaptation to meet the demands of successive 
generations of singers and listeners cannot here be studied. 
H. J. Byrom. 


Literary Friendships in the Age of Wordsworth. An 
Anthology selected and edited by R. C. Batp. Cambridge 
University Press. 1932. Pp. xxiv+284. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. BaLp’s anthology gives a vivid picture of the friendships between 
the chief writers of the age of Wordsworth. It covers the years 
1782 to 1838, beginning with Lamb and Coleridge at Christ’s 
Hospital and ending with Landor and Moore engaged in a discussion 
on Blake. Letters, diaries, journals, reminiscences, biographies 
and poetry have all been skilfully turned to account, and any one who 
has read the anthology must carry away a clear impression of the 
outstanding literary figures of the period. Though the book “ is 
primarily a record of friendships,” it should serve as an agreeable 
initiation into the poetry and prose of the writers who are represented 
in it. Dr. Bald’s introduction indicates the limitations of the 
influence which such literary friendships can exercise, but he 
asserts with confidence that ‘“‘ great men are stimulants to one 
another, and lead on lesser men to achievements which would have 
been impossible for them without these high examples and high 
incentives.”” With this we can agree ; but is it not an exaggeration 
to say: “ Almost all the poets who are generally spoken of as the 
precursors of the Romantic Revival paid the penalty of isolation. 
Madness claimed Smart, Collins and Cowper; Gray ‘ never spoke 
out’; Chatterton . . . took his own life” ? 
HERBERT G. WRIGHT. 
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The Rossetti Family, 1824-1854. By R. D. Water. Man- 
chester University Press. 1932. (Publications of the University 
of Manchester, No. CCXVII.) Pp. xii+324. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue subject of this book might have supplied Zola with excellent 
material for another Rougon-Macquart cycle. For many social 
layers and many kinds of life are represented in the Rossetti family, 
from the light-hearted beggarly barber-poet of Vasto, old Antonio, 
humbly bending under the twin yoke of age and poverty, his appealing 
face pitted with smallpox, to the poet-mystic Christina proudly 
getting up in the midst of a party and saying : “‘ My name is Christina 
Rossetti.” With what delight a Zola would have traced the many 
incarnations of the poetic genius that was inborn in the family ! 
And of the no less evident strain of sensuality which, labouring 
under a foreign climate, underwent curious changes, of an apparently 
antithetic nature, in Dante Gabriel and Christina. There is the 
normal man, William Michael, the industricus civil servant who 
will be the historian of the family ; and there is a shadowy figure, 
poor plain Maria Francesca, looking with listless eyes from the 
recess of a cloister. Then, an almost comic relief in the character 
of Gabriele, the father of such gifted children, ‘‘ the happiest of the 
exiles,” an extremely peaceful and law-abiding citizen whom destiny, 
by a mischievous trick worthy of Voltaire, hurled into the midst 
of events much bigger than him, and caused to appear in the garb 
of a dangerous conspirator; Gabriele, the facile poet who, intoxicated 
with freemasonry and occultism, came closer to the bourgeois 
absurdities of Bouvard and Pécuchet than to the prophetic flights 
of Blake. 

Mr. Waller is no Zola and likes sound facts better than biographie 
romancée, but he is pleasantly gifted with a subtle sense of humour 
which causes the first part of the book, on Gabriele, to be amusing 
as well as informative. Unless for his famous children, Gabriele 
would have never attracted the attention of a serious biographer ; 
but his life, as told by Mr. Waller, obviously deserved to be told 
for itself. Now it has been written once for all, although more 
may be said of the volumes in which Rossetti expounded his ill- 
begotten theories on Dante. Professor Denis Saurat would easily 
fit those theories into the underworld of occultist speculation 
during the last century. As a means towards interpreting the 
thought of Dante, needless to say, they are useless, although the 
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late Luigi Valli tried to revive them in a more sedate form. After 
his excellent and exhaustive biography of Gabriele, Mr. Waller 
traces the careers of his children, generally up to the date of their 
father’s death. This portion of the book could hardly be expected 
to be equally interesting and new. Too much was already known 
about Dante Gabriel and Christina, although we are glad to learn 
more about the shadowy Maria Francesca. Besides, the sketches 
of the two chief Rossetti poets suffer from a mixed treatment, now 
biographical, now literary-critical Mr. Waller’s remarks are 
generally apposite, but they never fuse into lively portraits in the 
same way as they do for Gabriele. Only in the pages on Christina’s 
engagement with Collinson Mr. Waller seems to warm up again. 
It is clear that his talent displays itself at its best when dealing with 
slightly comical situations, or with the feelings of an average man, 
like Gabriele, which he is able to portray with now imaginative, now 
humorous touches. 

A few misprints I happened to notice: p. 31, 1. 3 from bottom, 
Rosseti, read Rossetti ; p. 37, |. 8, 1926, read 1826; p. 61, |. 9, 
Marchegiana, read Marchegiani ; p. 93, 1. 21, le plipart, read la 
plupart ; p. 100, 1. 13, Maecenus read Maecenas ; p. 138, |. 7, 
w ing-cough read whooping-cough ; p. 144, |. 18, Giuseppe read 
Giuseppa ; p. 205, footnote, 1. 5, Sonnett read Sonnet : p. 2109, |. 9 
from bottom, damned-up stream read dammed-up stream ; p. 31%, 
second poem, |. 6, stendergli read stendegli. The metrical translations, 
due to the ingenuity of the author’s wife, are excellent. 

An interesting sidelight on Gabriele is thrown by two letters 
addressed to him by Mary Shelley, edited in the Modern Language 
Review for October 1932 by Mr. E. R. P. Vincent, who is also 
preparing a study of Gabriele Rossetti’s writings. 

Mario Praz. 


Variety of Ways. Discussions on Six Authors. By Bonamy 
Dosréz. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1932. Pp. viii+-118. 
5s. net. 


Tue “ variety’ covered by these pages lies within a common 
territory which the author has long since made his own ; and in his 
sketches of six Augustan writers Mr. Dobrée has tully achieved the 
object set forth in his preface—‘ to evoke as coherent a figure as 
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possible from the writings of each man.” At this stage it is not 
easy to say fresh things, in the way of general comment, upon Dryden ; 
yet within the limits of sixteen pages Mr. Dobrée supplies the 
embryo material of at least three studies—on the man, his use of 
the heroic play and his theory and practice in poetry. ‘The character 
of the ‘‘ Trimmer,” George Savile, Marquess of Halifax, at a super- 
ficial estimate evokes little sympathy ; but the tolerance and genial 
impartiality of Mr. Dobrée enables him to draw a figure neither 
unprepossessing nor unworthy of the Advice to a Daughter. In 
contrast stands that of Richard Steele, “ utterly dominated by the 
chaos, in which he struggled in bewilderment, snatching what he 
could here and there,” a subject which incidentally affords the 
essayist welcome occasion for pin-pricks at Addison, upon whom 
he has already expressed himself at length elsewhere. Bunyan’s 
Mr. Badman and Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees provide material 
for two suggestive essays, though in the second of these the critic’s 
task is rendered difficult after the exhaustive treatment of the subject 
by Mr. F. B. Kaye. By far the most significant studies in the 
volume are the two devoted to Congreve, in the second of which 
Mr. Dobrée admits a subtle analysis of his author’s dramatic style, 
a line of investigation which might be considerably extended. Asa 
whole, these essays are both scholarly and stimulating. The name 
of Mr. Dobrée is in itself sufficient guarantee of a style as concise 
and urbane as that of the authors he most admires. 
B. E. C. Davis. 


Essays and Studies. By members of the English Association. 
Vol. XVII. Collected by W.H. Hapow. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 1932. Pp. 105. 7s. 6d. net. 


IN contradistinction to some recent authorities the Archbishop of 
York, treating of “ Poetry and Science,” takes his stand by Coleridge 
in stressing the opposition between them. Poetry, the instinctive 
apprehension of the whole, is anterior to science, the analytic faculty. 
The one is concerned with values, the other with facts; and the 
last stage of consciousness wherein both collaborate is that fuller 
understanding which “is always on the verge of passing into 
worship.” M. Maurois assembles a startling array of evidence to 
establish a literary affinity between Ruskin and Proust as evinced 
8 
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in style, taste and method as well as in their mutual devotion to the 
moral idea in art. Mr. R. W. Chapman’s “ preliminary survey ” 
of Boswell’s Archives as at present made public provides a valuable 
summary of material still difficult of access though indispensable 
to students of Boswell and his circle. Under the heading ‘* Music 
and Letters,” Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland offers an historical survey 
of the relation, or rather the lack of relation, between the two arts 
from the breach which took place towards the close of the seventeenth 
century until its healing within comparatively recent times. The 
ignorance of music, as distinct from the graphic arts, displayed by 
the average author during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
is sufficiently indicated by the contemporary novel ; the musicians, 
on their side, were equally culpable in treating their art as a trade. 
An examination of Troilus and Criseyde, in juxtaposition with // 
Filostrato, as an historical poem, a compendium of rhetoric, 
“‘ doctryne’”’ and sentence and a romance of courtly love leads 
Mr. C. S. Lewis to the conclusion that “ courtly love . . . is at 
bottom more agreeable to those elements in human, or at least in 
European, nature, which last longest, than the cynical Latin gallan- 
tries of Boccaccio.” Dr. Allen Mawer discusses ‘‘ English Place- 
Names and their Pronunciation ” with the aid of copious examples 
as evidence of the difficulty in obtaining a standard, a difficulty 
which does not apply to common words which have found their way 
into the dictionaries. Amid a series of essays distinguished by so 
strong an academic flavour as the contributions to the present 
volume Professor W. L. Renwick’s lively and amusing ‘‘ Conversa- 


tion ” upon Jorrocks provides welcome diversion. 
B. E. C. Davis. 


American Tramp and Underworld Slang. Edited with an 
Essay on the Slang and the Songs by Goprrey Irwin, with a 
Terminal Essay on American Slang in its relation to English 
Thieves’ Slang by Eric Partridge. London: Eric Partridge, 
Ltd. 1931. Pp. 264. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tuis is a book that should be read by every student of slang. It 
appears to give a most adequate record of the words and phirases 
used by American tramps. These men, living a rougher life in a 
less regulated country, seem to have a more vivid vocabulary than 
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their tamer and more furtive brothers in Great Britain. The 
author was in the fortunate position of being an educated and 
observant man actually living for a time as a tramp and among 
tramps in America. Only one who has had the same experience 
could safely venture to criticise the actual list of words included by 
Mr. Irwin in his glossary. But an outsider may perhaps presume 
to doubt whether it is always advisable to search for derivations of 
slang expressions. Here is an example : 

Michael. A bottle or flask carried on the hip, and hard to trace as to 
origin, but declared by one old-time tramp to be a reference to the fact 
that a person proffering a drink on a cold, wet night is as welcome and 
as gracious as the archangel Michael. 

With all respect to the old-time tramp, this seems very unlikely. 
Slang does not originate in this logical and thought-out manner. 
It is hard to believe that even an Irish Catholic, who might be 
expected to have coined the word, would visualise the Archangel 
Michael when offered a drink. Is it not more probable that the 
attraction of a slang word lies almost entirely in its sound, as opposed 
to its meaning? Slang is a form of nonsense, and nonsense, to 
gain currency, must, like Edward Lear’s “ runcible spoon” and 
“Pobbles,” be an attractive mouthful. A man with the creative 
instinct invents some striking or amusingly obscene expression. It 
has a ring about it. The companions of the genius fall in love 
with the word, and like children, they cannot repeat it too often. 
So it passes from one to another—perhaps from a barrack room to 
a battalion, from a garrison town to an army. It dies at last from 
an excess of popularity, it is overworked and those who used it 
continually yesterday are bored and disgusted with it to-day. It is 
suggested that it is due to this fact that so few slang words ever 
attain the ultimate respectability of being embodied in the language. 
The soundness or unsoundness of this theory may be tested by 
casting one’s mind back to one’s childhood and recalling the words 
and phrases one used then. How often they were used and how 
stale and dead they seem now. 

It is interesting to find that almost all the words included in 
Mr. Irwin’s list are English. It would not have been surprising, 
considering the mixed population of the United States, to find 
numbers of words of Italian and German (or Yiddish) origin. It 
would seem, therefore, that life on the road must appeal more 
strongly to those of British descent. ‘The book is reasonably out- 
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spoken. This is an excellent quality, since prudishness in a slang 
dictionary is absurd—it tantalises the reader, who realises that he 
is probably missing the most picturesque and amusing expressions, 
There is also an interesting collection of tramps’ songs included, 
which in their way are genuine examples of folk music. 

C. Sis.ey. 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. 
Vol. XII., 1931. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research 
Association, by Mary S. SERJEANTSON, assisted by Lesuiz N, 
BROUGHTON. Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes. 1932. Pp. x 
+272. 7s. 10d. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies, Vol. XI., 1930. Edited 
for the English Association by F. S. Boas. Oxford University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1932. Pp. 400. 
10s. 6d. net ; to Members of the Association, 3s. 6d. 


BETWEEN them The English Association’s Year’s Work in English 
Studies and the Annual Bibliography of the Modern Humanities 
Research Association supply a very complete record of the work 
done on English Literature and Language from year to year. The 
two publications are to a large extent complementary : apart from 
the much wider field covered by that of the M.H.R.A., they appeal 
to a different public and serve a different purpose. The Year's 
Work would be, as a rule, much the more useful to any one desiring 
to know what progress has been made during the year in his own 
field of interest, for besides giving bare titles it includes short 
accounts and criticisms of the books or articles listed. Having, 
however, discovered from the Year’s Work the names and general 
contents of works bearing on his subject, the student may do well 
then to look them up in the Annual Bibliography, where, in the case 
of books, he will find references to reviews from which he can get 
further information to supplement the necessarily brief notices in 
the Year’s Work—in many cases sufficient to make it unnecessary 
to refer to the books themselves, and, in the case of articles, he will 
find the length stated, a thing which it is often most useful to know. 

Only to those who have much time on their hands and a large 
library at their disposal can an unannotated title-list like the Annual 
Bibliography be of much assistance in helping them to trace what has 
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been written on a particular subject. One has only to open the 
book anywhere to find title after title which conveys no clear 
information as to the subject with which the book or article really 
deals, or even if the general subject is indicated, no hint as to the 
point, if any, which it makes. ‘The ideal bibliography would perhaps 
be a sort of compound of the two books, a list such as that in the 
M.H.R.A.’s book, with brief annotations wherever the contents 
or purpose of the work mentioned is not apparent from its title— 
such a list in fact as is attempted for the more important ‘‘ English ” 
periodicals in R. E. S., but this of course would mean the reading of 
the works, or at least so much skimming through them as is necessary 
to arrive at the point (unfortunately, with some writers, no easy 
matter), and would add enormously to the labours of the compilers. 

One thing which I would suggest might be usefully added to 
the Annual Bibliography is a list, with full titles and place of publica- 
tions, of the journals quoted in the List of Abbreviations. It would 
not be necessary to repeat this every year, but it is often a matter 
of great difficulty to trace the less well-known of these publications. 
How many users of the book, for example, are likely to know how 
or where to obtain a back number of, say, The Essex Review, Language, 
The Month, Hermathena, or Teuthonista, to mention only a few, 
and they will not find these publications in many libraries ? 

Of The Year’s Work, it is, I think, enough to say that it seems to 
be as good as usual, and that, as I have said more than once, is very 
good indeed. ‘There are a few changes in the list of contributors. 
Professor Lascelles Abercrombie. undertakes Chapter I, the Literary 
History and Criticism, in place of Professor Elton; Dr. Mary S. 
Serjeantson replaces Mrs. Martin Clarke in the chapter on Philology ; 
Dr. Boas deals with the Renaissance in place of Professor Reed, 
and Professor Allardyce Nicoll replaces Sir Edmund Chambers in 
the chapter on Shakespeare ; but the plan of the volume is of course 
unaltered. All students of English owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
the scholars who have expended so much careful and, I fear, tedious 


work on the saving of labour to others. 
R. B. McK. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


The Gold-Headed Cane. By Wiit1am MacmicuarL, M.D. Edited by 
Herbert Spencer Robinson. Froben Press, New York. 1932, 
Pp. xxxi+223. $3.50. 

Macmichael’s lives of eminent medical men long ago established itself as g 
classic in its own sphere. It was first published anonymously in 1827, and the 
present is the sixth edition, the second to * undertaken by an American. Professor 
Robinson has gone about his task with the zeal and the thoroughness of the scholar, 
In his introductory essay he writes in great detail of Macmichael’s life and works, 
and describes the various editions of The Gold-Headed Cane with the meticulousness 
of an experienced bibliographer. He has also annotated the book with great care, 
and although he regrets “‘ that there are some allusions which he has been com- 
pelled to leave unexplained,” the reader will duly appreciate the information provided. 

HerBert G. WRIGHT. 


Shilling Shockers of the Gothic School. By Wittiam W. Warr. 
— Honors Theses in English, Number 5]. Cambridge, 
.: Harvard University Press; London: H. Milford. 1932. 

Pp. 54. 7s. 6d. 

The Tale of Terror, like many earlier tales and novels, came at last to provide 
material for the chapbooks and “ blue books ” of the early nineteenth century— 
sixpenny and shilling shockers such as were borrowed and devoured by Shelley 
and his schoolfellows at Sion House. Mr. Watt has made a pleasant and interesting 
study of these “ blue books”’: he shows by what means The Italian and other 
three or four volume novels are reduced to thirty-six or seventy-two pages, losing 
in the process whatever probability or characterisation they may have had, and 

ing thereby even more “ horrid” than in the original ; he examines the 
ubiquity of their villains and the tyranny of their parents, the behaviour of their 
ghosts and their general conventions of plot and language ; finally, he claims for 
them, through their brevity at least, the position of a link between the full length 
Gothic novel and the short tale of terror of Poe and other nineteenth-century 
writers. The frontispieces of the blue-book versions of The Italian and The Old 
English Baron are reproduced, and the booklet is excellently produced ; neverthe- 
less, the price seems a little excessive. 

H. Winirrep Hussanps. 


Soziale Lyrik in England 1880-1914. By Eva Watrar. Leipzig: 
B. Tauchnitz. 1932. Pp. 108. 5 mk. sewed. 


This is a new volume in the Beitrdge zur englischen Philologie, edited by Professor 
Max Férster. Dr. Walraf limits her study of the social lyric to the most important 
works of the period, dividing it into two parts—a survey of the various factors 
which made the “‘ Arbeiterproblem ”’ an inevitable literary theme during the period 
under review, and a series of analyses of the social poetry of William Morris, John 
Davidson, Laurence Binyon, Stephen Phillips, Ford Madox Hueffer and Wilfrid 
Gibson. In view of the paucity of critical literature on the subject Dr. Walraf’s 
thesis should be of considerable use to future researchers. It is a significant 
example of the interest which is now being taken by German Anglisten in the 
interrelations of literature and social life. We have no important group of work- 
men- , such as came to the fore in German literature during and after the War, 
but . Walraf has shown how the changing industrial conditions since the 
Industrial Revolution, followed by the stirring of new movements in working- 
class, religious and academic circles, have provided fresh inspiration for poetry 
and heightened the national consciousness of the material and spiritual distress of 
a vast proportion of the community. os 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By H. Wrnirrep HusBanbs. 


Anau, Vol. LVII. (New Series XLV.), September 1933— 
Neue Funde auf kontinental-saichsischen Friedhéfen der Vélker- 
wanderungszeit (Fritz Roeder), pp. 321-60. 
With plates of grave-finds at Galgenberg. 
Cynewulf, Cyneheard, and Osric (F. P. Magoun), pp. 361-76. 
Ae. dyde (W. Krogmann), pp. 377-95. 
Ore und orcnéas (W. Krogmann), p. 396. 
The Lost Loscombe Manuscript : a Transcript (P. J. Irwin), pp. 397- 


400. 
Complete transcript by Wright of The Virtue of Herbs. 


Nochmals Beowulf=‘ Bienenwolf ’ (E. Schréder), p. 400. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN, Vol. 68, September 1933— 
Old English fuslic and fus (Gustaf Stern), pp. 161-73. 


Ein neuer Chaucerfund (Hugo Lange), pp. 174-87. 
The Parlement of Foules. 


Der Streit der vier Himmelstéchter (Karl Brunner), pp. 188-94. 
Text of Middle English version. 


Deutsche Bearbeitungen dlterer englischer Dramen (Ed. Eckhardt), 


pp. 195-208. 
Die Quellen des ‘“‘ Book of Sir Thomas More” (Marie Schiitt), 


pp. 209-26. 
The play and the biographies of More. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Dante Alighieri (B. J. Morse), pp. 227-48. 


ENGLIsH Stup1es, Vol. XV., August 1933— 
The Place of Never and Ever in Present-day English Prose (E. 


Buyssens), pp. 129-49. 

October— 

The Evolution of nasal a in Anglo-Norman and in English (W. van 
der Gaaf), pp. 161-75. 


HerRIGS ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN, Vol. 164 
(New Series 64), September 1933— 
Zur Sprache Lord Berners’ (Schluss) (G. Schleich), pp. 24-35. 
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Ein Brief Galsworthys iiber seinen Jugendroman ‘ The Island 
Pharisees ’ (Bruno Radtke), pp. 72-74. 

Shakespeare und der Wirt der Mermaid (A. Brandl), pp. 74-75. 

Shakespeares Blankvers im Lichte experimenteller Forschung 
(Richard Tourbier), pp. 75-77. 


History, Vol. XVIII., October 1933— 


The Character of the Anglo-Saxon Conquests: a disputed point 
(R. V. Lennard), pp. 204-15. 
Credibility of the early annals in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 


JouRNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGy, Vol. XXXII., July 


1933— 
Germanic Strong Verbs of Class VII. (C. M. Lotspeich), pp. 281-92. 
Two Germanic Etymologies (George S. Lane), pp. 293-95. 
O.E. métan. 
Two Notes upon Seventeenth Century Pronunciation (W. Matthews), 
pp. 296-300. " 
Unrounding of Short [5]; Voicing and Unvoicing of Consonants. 
The Blindness of Milton (W. H. Wilmer), 301-15. 


Ophthalmologist’s discussion of recorded symptoms ; glaucoma as probable 
cause. 


Individualism as a Criterion of the Renaissance (Norman Nelson), 
PP. 316-34. 

The Revision of Laon and Cythna (Fred L. Jones), pp. 366-72. 

English Influences in Fredrika Bremer (Alrik T. Gustafson), 


PP- 373-9!- 


Leeps STUDIES IN ENGLISH AND KINDRED LaNncuacgs, Number 2, 1933— 


The Subdivisions of Philology (Alan S. C. Ross), pp. 1-5. 
A Note on the interpretation of the statistics of variant forms in 
philology (Ruby Roberts and A. S. C. Ross), pp. 7-13. 
Lost Literature in Old and Middle English (R. M. Wilson), pp. 14-37. 
Evidence of continuity of English poetry. 
The Original Dialects of the Harley Lyrics (G. L. Brook), pp. 38-61. 
The Date of the Ireland Manuscript (Bruce Dickins), pp. 62-66. 
Middle English ‘ Word and ende ’ (E. S. Olszewska), p. 66. 
The Lexicography of ‘ Cipher ’ (Walter Taylor), pp. 67-71. 
Old Scandinavian ‘ lundr ’ (A. H. Smith), pp. 72-75. 
Origin and use in English place-names. 
Illustrations of Norse formulas in English (E. S. Olszewska), pp. 76-84. 
Syncope and Apocope in Old English (Hilda Peers), p. 85. 
A List of Arabic Words in the English Vocabulary (W. Taylor), 


pp. 86-87. 





Primitive English -e in flexional endings (A. S. C. Ross), p. 88. 
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Liprary, Vol. XIV., September 1933— 
Edmund Spenser’s First Printer, Hugh Singleton (H. J. Byrom), 
pp. 121-56. 
English Imprints after 1640 (Percy H. Muir), pp. 157-77. 
Three Little Tudor Books (Eustace F. Bosanquet), pp. 178-206. 


Xenophon’s Treatise of Household, tr. G. Hervet, 1532; P. Moore’s The 
Hope of Health, 1564 ; The Viniard of Devotion, 1599. 


Serial Publication of Traditions of Edinburgh (Coleman O. Parsons), 
pp. 207-11. 

Elizabethan Roman and Italic Types (Frank Isaac), pp. 212-28. 

The Chronology of Milton’s Handwriting (Helen Darbishire), 
PP- 229-35- 

Mepium /Evum, Vol. II., October 1933— 

Notes on the text and interpretation of Pearl (concluded) (E. V. 
Gordon and C. T. Onions), pp. 165-88. 

The English tail-rhyme romances (continued) (A. McI. Trounce), 
pp. 189-98. 

On certain episodes in the fourth book of Malory’s Morte Darthur 
(F. Whitehead), pp. 199-216. 

Notes on The Book of Fayttes of Armes and of Chyvalrye (P. G. C. 
Campbell), pp. 217-18. 


Mopern LancuacE Notes, Vol. XLVIII., November 1933— 
Belial as an Example (E. E. Stoll), pp. 419-27. 
Relations of literature and life. 
Influence of the French Farce in Henry V and The Merry Wives 
(M. L. Radoff), pp. 427-35. 
The foreign language lesson. 
An Historical Bardolph (Richard A. Newhall), pp. 436-37. 
Man-at-arms at Honfleur, 1428. 
The Text of Pope’s ‘To Mrs. M. B. On Her Birth-Day’ (R. W. 
Babcock), pp. 452-57. 
Holland’s Livy, 1600, and the 1686 Version (M. E. Borish and W. R. 
Richardson), pp. 457-59. 
Borrowings in Tess of the D’Urbervilles (H. C. Webster), 
PP- 459-62. 


Descriptive passages from Hardy’s earlier work. 
“ Oliver Goldsmith, M.B.” (Ronald S. Crane), pp. 462-65. 
Date when he first claimed the degree. 
Richard Steele (Rae Blanchard), pp. 485-86. 
Further note on the Letters to the Duke of Newcastle. 
Butler (R. Quintana), p. 486. 
Supplementary note on his association with Gray’s Inn. 
Shakespeare and Bacon (F. C. Bradford), p. 486. 
Further note on Perdita’s flower speech. 
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Mopern Lancuace Review, Vol. XXVIII., October 1933— 
The Political ‘ Disloyalty’ of Thomas Southerne (Clifford Leech), 


Pp. 421-30. 
On the Date of A New Way to Pay Old Debis (A. K. Mcllwraith), 
Pp- 431-38. 
Dr. Johnson and the Life of Goldsmith (Arthur Tillotson), 


PP- 439-43- 
The Finn ‘ Episode ’ in Beowulf (W. J. Sedgefield), pp. 480-82. 


The Mystery of The Stage Coach (R. Crompton Rhodes), 
pp. 482-84. 
On the date of the prologue. 
Robin Hood (A. H. Smith), pp. 484-85. 


Reference in a document of 1322. 


The Localisation of Bod]. MS. 34 (Hope Emily Allen), pp. 485-87. 


MoperRn PuILotocy, Vol. XXXI., August 1933— 
Geoffrey and King Arthur in Normannicus Draco (J. S. P. Tatlock), 
pp. 1-18. 
Middleton’s Civic Employments (R. C. Bald), pp. 65-78. 
Coleridge’s Indebtedness to Paltock’s Peter Wilkins (J. R. Moore), 


pp. 79-83. 


NEOPHILOLOGUs, Vol. 19, October 1933— 
On some rare instances of distributed stress (E. Buyssens), pp. 37-46. 
Some Notes on Bernard Shaw as a Dramatist (J. B. van Amerongen), 


pp. 46-52. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, Vol. CXIV., November 1933— 
Henry Vaughan and the Modern Spirit (Christina Chapin), pp. 619-28. 


NOTES AND Querigs, Vol. 165, August 5, 1933— 
Colley Cibber to his Daughter (Lewis M. Knapp), p. 80. 
Text of undated letter in the Guildhall Library. 
Pepys’ Wedding Day (G. W. Wright), p. 86. 


Correction of date. 


———— August 12— 
More Notes on Edmund Spenser (W. H. Welply), pp. 92-94. 
Continued August 19, pp. 111-116. 


———— August 19— 
Shakespeare and Cicero (Marion H. Addington), pp. 116-18. 
Dolman’s translation of the Tusculan Disputations, 
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Notes AND QuERIES, August 26— 
“ Faint,” Adjective (V. R.), pp. 129-30. 


Its more obscure meanings. 


September 2— 

Minsters (W. E. Varah), pp. 148-49. 
Use of name for non-monastic churches. Note by H. I. Anderton, 
September 16, p. 192. 





-__——— September 9— 
Graves’s Urn in Memory of Shenstone (Charles J. Hill), p. 165. 


Letters from Graves to Dodsley. 





September 16— 
Note on Smollett Letter No. 37 (J. H. Birss), p. 189. 


—~-—— September 30— 
Dialect Words of Nottingham and District (S. E. Mann), pp. 222-25. 
Two Coleridge Marginalia (E. G. Fletcher), pp. 226-27. 


In a volume of Swift and in Biographica Scoticana. 





October 14— 
Shakespeare and the Religious Drama (M. Dormer Harris), pp. 254-55. 
The Coventry Plays. 


A Shakespeare Music Lesson (H. C. Miller), pp. 255-57. 
Notes on The Taming of the Shrew, 1, i, 72 ff. 





October 21— 
Miscellaneous Notes on Peele (H. M. Dowling), pp. 272-74. 
More Early American Publications of Blake (T. O. Mabbott), p. 279. 
— October 28— 
Some Uncollected Letters of Charles Lamb (T. O. Mabbott and 
J. H. Birss), pp. 296-98. 
Text of five letters in American collections. 
The Text of Blake’s ‘‘ A Fairy stepd upon my knee” (G. Keynes), 
p. 302. 
Reply to note of June 3, p. 388. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE MOpERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Vol. XLVIII., September 1933— 
Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale and Flanders (Dorothy M. Norris), 
pp. 636-41. 
The York and Lancaster Quarto-Folio Sequence (C. A. Greer), 
pp. 655-704. 
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The Date of Shakespeare’s Sonnet CVII. (G. Mattingly), pp. 705-21. 


Evidence in favour of 1603. 
Jonsonian Elements in the Comic Underplot of Twelfth Night 
(P. Mueschke and J. Fleisher), pp. 722-40. 
The Meaning of Hamlet’s Soliloquy (Irving T. Richards), pp. 741-66. 
The Ending of The Two Gentlemen of Verona (S. A. Small), pp. 767-76. 
Shakespeare’s Conception of Hamlet (Harold R. Walley), pp. 777-08. 
Did not Rowley merely Revise Middleton ? (Wilbur D. Dunkel), 
Pp. 799-805. 
The Sources of Shirley’s St. Patrick for Ireland (Hugh MacMullan), 
pp. 806-14. 
Play Notices from the Burney Newspapers, 1700-1703 (A. Jackson), 
pp. 815-49. 
Jonathan Swift’s The Day of Judgement (Sidney L. Gulick, Jr.), 
pp. 850-55. . 
Authenticity and first publication. 
Richardson’s Paradoxical Success (Charlotte Lefever), pp. 856-60. 
The Moral of the Ancient Mariner Reconsidered (Elizabeth Nitchie), 
pp. 867-76. 


Miracle Plays, Minstrels, and Jigs (J. R. Moore), pp. 943-45. 
Dances at end of Cornish plays. 


Tom Coryat and Juliet’s “‘ Balcony ” (B. Sprague Allen), pp. 945-48. 
First use of “ balcony ” in English. 
The Reverend Montague Summers as Editor of Otway (R. W. 
Babcock), pp. 948-52. 
The Ballad in Congreve’s Love for Love (J. C. Hodges), pp. 953-54. 
Arguments in favour of Congreve’s authorship. 


The Grammarian’s Funeral—A Note (J. M. Ariail), pp. 954-56. 


RevvE ANGLO-AMERICAINE, Vol. X., August 1933— 


Le “ Daphnis et Chloe ” d’Angel Day, 1587 (R. Pruvost), pp. 481-89. 
La Date du Doctor Faustus (F.C. Danchin), pp. 515-16. 


———— Vol. XI., October— 


Une visite 4 Fonthill en 1792 (A. Brulé), pp. 33-42. 


From Souvenirs de mes voyages en Angleterre [J. H. Meister]. 


Specuu, Vol. VIII., July 1933— 





The Middle Ages—Romantic or Rationalistic? (J. S. P. Tatlock), 


PP- 295-304. 
Economic Rationalism in the Late Middle Ages (N. S. B. Gras), 


PP. 304-12. 
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SpecuLUM, October— 
The Irish Origin of the Grail Legend (R. S. Loomis), pp. 415-31. 
Utility and Philosophy in the Middle Ages (R. McKeon), pp. 431-36. 
The English Journey of the Laon Canons (J. S. P. Tatlock), pp. 454-65. 
Patristic Studies and Middle English Literature (J. M. Campbell), 

pp- 465-78. 

King Arthur and the Saints (C. Grant Loomis), pp. 478-82. 
An Unpublished Fragment of Wyclif’s Confessio (I. H. Stein), 


pp. 503-10. 
From MSS. at Vienna and Prague. 


The Music of The Kinges Note (George L. Frost), pp. 526-28. 
Canterbury Tales, A. 3217, and The King’s Tune in the Scottish Metrical 
Psalter. 


StupIgs IN PHILOLOGY, Vol. XXX., October 1933— 
Sidney’s Defence of Poesy and Amyot’s Preface in North’s Plutarch : 
A Relationship (Marguerite Hearsey), pp. 535-50. 
George Wilkins and the Authorship of Pericles (Sina Spiker), 


Pp- 551-79. 
Evidence against Wilkins’ authorship. 


The Restoration Revolt against Enthusiasm (George Williamson), 
PPp- 571-603. 

Demonological Background of “ Donnerhugel’s Narrative” and 
“‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale ” (Coleman O. Parsons), pp. 604-17. 

The Genesis, Growth, and Meaning of Endymion (Leonard Brown), 


pp. 618-53. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, June 22, 1933— 
Four Unrecorded Plays (F. E. Budd), p. 428. 
Portsmouth playbills of the Eighteenth Century. 


“ Shakespeare Treads the Boards” with the Earl of Essex (M. H. 


Spielmann), p. 428. 
List of English and foreign plays introducing Shakespeare and Essex, 


Keats’ Amen to Nonsense (Edward G. Fletcher), p. 428. 
Reading of phrase in his letter to Georgiana, January 1820. 
Replies by M. Buxton Forman and Joan Torrens, July 6, p. 464. 
E. G. Fletcher; O. H. T. Dudley, August 17, p. 549; note by L. Salzman, 
September 7, p. 592; reply by C. T. Onions, September 14, p. 611. 


— June 29— 

Supplement to the Playbill (M. St. Clare Byrne), p. 445. 
Early newspaper criticisms of the Royal Clarence and Westminster theatres. 
Notes by Allan Wade, July 6, p. 464; by M. St. Clare Byrne, July 13, 
p. 480; by A. Wade, July 20, p. 496. 
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The Nook-Shotten Isle of Albion (H. Cunningham), p. 447. 
Note on H. V, 11. v. 10-14. Reply by J. Dover Wilson, July 6, p. 464; 
rejoinder by H. Cunningham, July 13, p. 480; reply by J. D. Wilson, 
July 20, p. 496. 

Gloriana’s Annual Feast (George B. Parks), p. 447. 
Reply to letter of April 27. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, July 6— 
Galathea and Neaera (Pauline Henley), p. 464. 
Identification of nymphs in Colin Clouts Come Home Again. 





July 13— 
Jane Austen’s Letters (Ruth C. Koch ; J. H. Birss and T. O. Mabbott), 


Notes supplementary to Dr. Chapman’s edition ; location of originals. 
Collation of Letters 58 and 72, by R. W: Chapman, July 20, p. 496. 


Gilbert Walmesley (Aleyn Lyell Reade), p. 480. 
Obituary notice and account of his funeral from Aris’s Birmingham Gazette. 


July 20— 
Othello and The Alchemist at Oxford in 1610 (Geoffrey Tillotson), 


P- 494- 
Henry Jackson’s account of performances by the King’s Men. 
Essex Place-Names (Katharine M. Buck), p. 496. 
Derivation of ‘ High Easter,’ ‘ Good Easter.’ 


————— Be 9 
Henry Fielding (A. R. Leslie-Melville), p. 512. 
Biographical notes. 
Adam Lindsay Gordon (1833-1870) (F. V. Follett), p. 512. 
Biographical notes. 


————— August 3— 

Thomas Chaucer, son of Geoffrey (J. M. Manly), p. 525. 
Further evidence of the relationship. Notes by O. Barron and E. St.J. 
Brooks, August 10, p. 537 ; by O. Barron, August 17, p. 549. 

Dulcinea in the Dictionaries (A. C. Potter), p. 525. 
Examples of its use a century earlier than recorded. 

Romantic (John Butt), p. 525. 
Sprat’s explanation of the word, 1667. 


——— August 10— 

The Essay on Man, pp. 529-30. 

Spenser’s “‘ XII Morall Vertues ” (J. C. Bryce), p. 537. 
List in De Regimine Principum. 

Fielding as Reformer (J. Paul de Castro), p. 537. 

“ Olyver Currant ” (C. T. Onions), p. 537. 
—_ and meaning of the phrase. Note by E. W. Hulme, September 28, 
p. 652. 











SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE = 127 


Tres LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, August 17— 
Milton’s Official Translations (N. H. Henry), p. 549. 
The Declaration against the Scots translated by Thomas May. 
Shakespeare Emendations (Hugh de Blacam), p. 549. 
Hamlet, 1, ii: a “‘ hawk” as a mason’s tool; note by J. Dover Wilson, 
August 31, p. 576. 





August 24— 
The Vision in Cymbeline (W. J. Lawrence), p. 561. 
Evidence of sophistication. 
Caen Wood, Cane Wood, or Ken Wood ? (J. G. Muddiman), p. 56r. 
History and correct form of name. Reply by E. Williams, August 31, 
p. 576. Note by J.S. Muddiman, September 21, p. 631. 
A Note on N.E.D. (George G. Loane), p. 561. 
Further quotations from Hacket’s Life of Archbishop Williams, 1657. 
Cashiering (John C. Fox), p. 561. 
American use of word. 
A Shakespeare Allusion (G. J. N. Whitfield), p. 561. 


In Matthew Kellison’s Survey of the New Religion, 1603 ; note by R. W. 
King, August 31, p. 576. 





August 31— 
A New Arnold Letter and an Old Swinburne Quarrel (T. H. Vail 
Motter), p. 576. 

Arnold on Swinburne and Peter Bayne. 

Othello and The Alchemist at Oxford in 1610 (F. S. Boas), p. 576. 
In College hall or inn yard? Note on puritan characters by Montague 
Summers, September 7, p. 592. 

Puritan Studies (V. de S. Pinto), p. 576. 


The ‘ Direction’ of Nathaniel Sterry, recommending study of Spenser 
and Drayton. 





September 7— 

The Revising of Shelley’s Laon and Cythna (Marcel Kessel), p. 592. 
— willingness to revise. Reply by H. F. B. Brett-Smith, September 
21, p. 631. 

Woodes’s Conflict of Conscience (William A. Jackson), p. 592. 
The two states of the edition of 1581. Reply by W. W. Greg, October 26, 
Pp. 732. 

Scot’s Printers (William Ruff), p. 592. 
Books printed by Moyes with Ballantyne’s imprint. 





September 14— 
Tennyson in 1833, pp. 597-98. 
An English Account of Gilbert’s Diane et Endimion (C. Leech), 
p. 611. 
Seventeenth-century pamphlet in the Bodleian. 
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London Playbills (Lillian A. Hall), p. 611. 
—e in Harvard College Library. Note of playbills in the Birmingham 
e 


erence Library, by H. M. Cashmore, September 21, p. 631. 


Times LiTeRARY SUPPLEMENT, September 21— 
Hamlet’s Soliloquies Uncut (Hazelton Spencer), p. 631. 


September 28— 


“The Saxon Nymph,” p. 646. 
Elizabeth Elstob and her work. Note on her type fount by G. S. Hinds, 
October 5, p. 671 ; on William Elstob, by H. Michell, October 26, p. 732. 


Elizabethan Dramatists (B. M. Wagner), p. 651. 
Additional biographical or bibliographical details. 

Keats and the Argonautica (J. L. Lowes), p. 651. 
Keats’ knowledge of Preston’s translation. 

“‘ Old Soldiers Never Die ” (A. Attwater), p. 651. 
Corporal Trim’s service. 

The Drama in the Church (W. H. McCabe), pp. 651-52. 
Performances in the English College of St. Omers, 1614. 
“Who, I, Sir ?—Not I, Sir ” (Hugh de Blacam), p. 652. 

Reference in Twelfth Night, 1v, ii. 


A Keats Lacuna (A. D. Atkinson), p. 652. 
Reference to 1 Henry IV, 11, iv, 15 in letter of January 5, 1818. 


October 12— 


The Rival Poet (Francis Needham), p. 691. 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet 86, and the earliest version of Drayton’s Piers 
Gaveston. 


The “ Pure Serene ” (J. L. Lowes), p. 691. 
Coleridge’s use of the phrase. 

Milton’s “ Shepherd Lad ” (Bernard G. Hall), p. 691. 
Suggested identification with Nathaniel Weld. 


Browning’s The Guardian Angel (Frank Davies), p. 692. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery and Alfred Domett. 


~-—--— October 26— 
The Text of George Herbert (Bernard G. Hall), p. 731. 
Reynolds or Keats ? (Willard B. Pope), pp. 731-32. 
Reynolds’ authorship of ‘‘ Lines Written in a Lady’s Album.” 


A Baskerville Broadside (G. R. Barnes), p. 732. 
Latin letter of 1762. 








